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Here's a practical demonstration for retail 
merchants who want to dress up their 
stores to attract more customers and 

keep them coming back 


**T Tow can I get the most benefit out of the 

money I am able to spend today on 
redecorating my place of business?” Any 
merchant facing this question can’t go far 
wrong if he follows the lead of Klosterman’s 
French Baking Company of Cincinnati, Ohio. 


For several years Klosterman’s have oper- 
ated a store in the Dixie Terminal Building, 
one of Cincinnati’s finest. When the time 
came to redecorate, they went to the building 
manager for advice. ‘“The floor,” he pointed 
out, “‘is one of the first features of the new 
decoration your customers will see. Make it 
attractive in color and design, but be sure 
that it is durable to withstand the extra traffic 
it helps to bring in.”” His suggestion was lino- 
leum in a smart, individualized design. 


The soundness of his advice has been well 
proved. After almost a full year’s service, 





Klosterman’s report that business has in- 
creased to more than fifteen hundred cus- 
tomers a day and, despite this heavy traffic, 
their Armstrong Floor is as bright and color- 
ful as the day it was laid. 


In the months since it has been installed, 
Klosterman’s have discovered, too, that their 
new floor has brought them many other ad- 
vantages that mean a great deal ina retail store. 
One of them . . . of particular importance to- 
day . . . is easy maintenance that has meant a 
real saving in cleaning time and labor and 
good assurance of that spick-and-span look 
which is always a business-getter wherever 
food is sold. Resiliency has proved an extra 


4 4 4 


*HOW OTHER MERCHANTS have modernized with 
floors that attract traffic—and can take it—is shown 
in “Better Floors for Better Business.” Full color 
photographs illustrate all types of business establish- 
ments, many like your own. 
This informative book comes to 
you free. (Outside U.S.A., 404.) 
Address Armstrong Cork Com- 
pany, Floor Division, 4310 
Pearl Street, Lancaster, Pa. 


THE STEADY STREAM OF CUSTOMERS that passes 
through the doors of Klosterman’s French Bak- 
ing Company in Cincinnati daily gives this floor 
plenty of hard service. Yet it keeps its smart, 
fresh appearance with a minimum of care. It’s 
Armstrong’s Marbelle, Style No. 018, with strips 
of Terra Cotta, Style No. 25, forming the attrac- 
tive custom design created especially for this store. 
Floor installed by Cincinnati Floor Company. 


That’s the daily traffic for this bakery floor! 


dividend, too, bringing greater comfort for 
both clerks and customers. 

If you would like to put your place of busi- 
ness in step with the times quickly and inex- 
pensively, we suggest that you see your lino- 
leum merchant. He’ll be glad to help you 
plan a sales-making, traffic-taking Armstrong 
Floor that will give full value for your redec- 
orating dollars. For other examples of stores, 
shops, and offices that have modernized the 
Armstrong way, send for your 
copy of ‘Better Floors for Better ee 


Business.”’ See free offer below.* 





ARMSTRONG’S | 
LINOLEUM | 


and 


LINOFLOR | 


custom laid or Fal standard design 








"MADE BY THE MAKERS OF ARMSTRONG'S QUAKER RUGS, ARMSTRONG'S LINOWALL, AND ARMSTRONG’S ASPHALT TILE 
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They'll shake hands with 6,000 volts 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich product improvement 


Be. pearly gates would open wide 
for a lineman who tried to work 
on a 6,000-volt electric line without 
protective gloves. In fact, he has to 
wear two pairs — the outer of leather, 
the inner of rubber, which must have 
great electrical resistance. For years 
they’ve been made by dipping forms 
like those above in rubber solutions 
again and again, building up the thick- 
ness in layers. But the layers lessened 
the flexibility of the rubber, made the 
gloves stiff-fingered and awkward to 
work in. : ; 
When B. F. Goodrich engineers 
developed the Anode process ‘for 


another purpose they knew they had a 
way to make better electricians’ gloves. 
With it forms need be dipped only 
once in pure liquid latex to get any 
thickness. needed. The stiffening effect 
of layers of rubber ts avoided. 

Then B. F. Goodrich research men 
studied human hands — made photo- 
gtaphs and plaster casts of hands at 
work and hands relaxed. From these 
studies they designed forms to make 
gloves with curved fingers, with wrists 
and cuffs that make the gloves easier 
to get into and out of. 

As a result even hard-boiled linemen 
are: surprised at the comfort and 


flexibility of the new type gloves. Their 
difficult work is made easier — and 
safer, because awkwardness has been 
materially lessened. This is typical of 
the way in which one development may 
be used to improve many rubber 
products. It shows why B. F. Goodrich 
research is making~so many valuable 
contributions to war and industry 
today, and why it will make similar 
contributions to peacetime indust 

when the war is won. The B. F. Gooda- 
rich Co., Industrial Products Division, 


Akron, Ohio. Fa 


B.F. Goodrich 
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.. How "See-abi/ity * is helping 
skilled workmen produce range 

finders of amazing accuracy for. 
the U.S. Army 


They said it couldn’t be done! 


No sir, no one could turn out range finders, eyes 
for our army’s artillery—as accurate as it wanted 
them—as fast as it must have them! 


But that was a long while ago—before Pearl 
Harbor! 


Today, Industry is in quantity production on 
range finders almost absolute in accuracy. . 
Today, thanks to American know-how, gunners 


all over the world, smack oats targets right on 
the nose! 


“See-ability” through better, more scientific, 
lighting helps make this miracle possible. It.is 
helping make high speed precision machine work 


a routine matter. It is helping bring well-nigh 


KEEP YOUR DOLLARS FIGHTING... 


Accuracy: within 6 inches a 


superhuman skill to human eyes and fingers. 


That is why millions of Westinghouse Mazda 
Lamps are ear-marked to bring eee. to 
this and other vital war work. 


You can help. Lamps are made from tungsten, - 
nickel, copper and other critical materials. Help 
make. haa: supplies go farther by conserving 
lamps. For practical suggestions, write for book- 
let “See-ability for Indoor Eyes.” Westinghouse 


. Electric & Manvfacturing Company, Bloomfield, 


N. J. Blais ie 7 cities . ss offices everywhere. 
BUY WAR BONDS 





at better than 5,000 yards! 
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Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Presents 


ROBERT DONAT 


in 
The Adventures of 


TARTU 
VALERIE HOBSON . 


WALTER RILLA « GLYNIS JOHNS 





With the current reverberations in the Balkans, 
“The Adventures of Tartu” gets a fillip of added 
excitement. We have all seen spy stories dealing 
with the underground inside Fortress Europe, 
but we can recall no shadow adventure that 
ranks in tenseness with this selection -which 
stars the great favorite Robert Donat. Donat’s 
career has been a continuous success and he 
adds to it in his current performance. Most of 


us fondly remember his “Mr. Chips”, but to | 


find a proper analogy to the type on exhibit 
here, one goes back perhaps to “Thirty-Nine 
Steps”. Donat’s Jan Tartu is a fellow of many 
parts and resources. He literally sits on a. keg of 
dynamite from beginning to end and his romance 
with Valerie Hobson is no cut-and-dried sweet- 
ness and light affair. 

The knife is dangling above the Sinai many 
times and Donat, posing as a Rumanian gigolo. 
with hair slick with grease and a cigarette stuck 
on his lip while the smoke floats casually across 


his eyes, strikes a note of personal intrigue that 


vies with the great master-stroke of sabotage in 
the broader aspects of the plot. Never has there 
- been so much double-crossing—one character 
with another—and never have so many tables 
been turned. No serial writer ever dreamed up 
more sequences of action and yet, contrary to 
this type of concoction, the plot remains 
smooth, the events plausible, the excitement 
continuous and the sacred mission ever present. 


“Tartu” is hot stuff. 
Advertisement 














LETTERS 


Tournament Firsts 


It was with interest that I read your story . 
in - reference to Miss Lorraine Heinisch of 
Kenosha, Wis.,.being the first WUMP (Woman 
Umpire) officiating in the National semi-pro 
tournament at Wichita. 

Baseball has had so many of its “firsts” back 
here in this event that fans in this section 





weren’t so surprised to see a woman umpire in - 


the National finals. In fact, the: National tourna- 
ment was first to sponsor a “coffee and dough- 
nuts” breakfast game back in 1989. It gave 
baseball its pneumatic home-plate duster so 
the umpire wouldn’t have to stoop with a 
whisk broom to dust off home plate. It gave 
baseball its jack-in-the-box microphone at home 
plate to stop arguments, the heated words be- 
ing relayed on to the fans- 

These are only a: few of: the innovations 
which helped the recent National tournament 
to attract more than 125,000 fans. ’ 


Raymonp Dumont 
President 
National Semi-Pro Baseball Congress 
Wichita, Kan. 
ooo 
Excuse? aE 
I have just finished the Sept..20 article on 
the-court-martial of Colonel. Colman, with his 


flimsy excuse of lapse of memory. I wonder . 


what would have happened to a private or 
noncom in such a case? 
: Irene TERRETT 

Cortland, Ohio * : 


Age and the Draft 


There is one phase of our draft system which 
is exceedingly unjust and carries with it a tre- 
mendous wastage of manpower, and I would 
appreciate it if you would give this some space 
in your publication. 

Army authorities all seem to agree that men 
who - reached the age of $8 last February are 
not desirable soldier material, but what about 
men who have reached $8 since then? Surely a 
man who was.born on March 1, 1905, is of no 
more use to the Army than one who was born 
February 27, 1905. 

I believe our laws should. be amended so that 
any man should be eligible for discharge from 
the Army on reaching the age of 38. Such a 
man would undoubtedly be of real value to the 
country in industry but will only make a sol- 
dier of doubtful quality at best. 


Jane B. Cut er 
Madison, Wis. 


There are thousands of soldiers in the 35- to 
$8-year-old group who would like to have some 
information on their future status in the Army. 
I am 87 years old and would appreciate know- 


* ing what the Army is doing with its older men? 


Are they being sent overseas? Will more of 
them. be released? 
Prc. Joseps R. SHerwoop 
Camp Polk, La. 


What is all this hooey on the draft fathers 
business? The Army must have merely shang- 
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haied my husband, not drafted him. He is the 
father of one girl 6 years old and of a baby 
2 years.old, both pre-Pearl Harbor stock, but 
despite appeals to the draft board my husband 
was ordered in as a buck private in July 1949. 
Is the Army still kidding Congress? 
Mrs. Pamair.J. Wasi 
New York City 


Newsweek for Aug. $0 recounts the induc- 
tion of two married men, each with children 
under 16 years of age. . 

_How come? 

In the office where I work, there are two 
single men who have been deferred because 
they are essential workers. One is a teleprinter 
operator and one a traffic clerk. Both jobs were 


‘filled by girls when the men were on their va- 


cations. We have others, married, no depend- 
ents, wives working’ in the office or the plant, 
also deferred because they are essential work. 


ers, also replaced by girls while these men were 


~ on their vacations. 


Harry Lervar 
Berkeley, Calif. 


Any enlisted man $8 years or older as of 
Feb. 28, 1943, had until July 1, 1943 (Aug. 1, 
1943, for men overseas), to present affidavits 
showing that he had been employed in essential 
industry or agriculture so as to obtain release 
from further service. There are no plans for 
any general revision which would allow men 
who have reached 38 since that date to be dis- 
charged also, although abolition of the “limited 
service” classification should result in addition- 
al releases. 

As for the type of service given to older. men, 
no distinction is shown between them and the 
younger men in service—at least theoretically. 
In practice, many enlisted men in their late | 
30s are put into sedentary posts. But many 
others are now serving overseas and doing the 
same sort of jobsgas the younger ones. 


Gunk 

“Exit” Gunk” reads the article on page 74, 
Newsweek, Aug. 16. The article goes on to tell 
how the Standard Oil Co. of California lubri- 
cating engine oil has, by virtue-of certain chem- 
ical addatives, resulted in reducing gunk (“a 
residuum of combustion: which includes carbon, ' 
lacquer, and tar”) when the oil is used for sub- 
marine engines. 

Ironically “Gunk” is the registered trade- 
mark of an outstanding carbon- and tar-remov- 
ing compound. Apparently the originators of ’ 
the article are not aware of the wide use and 
acceptance of “Gunk” as a carbon. gum di 
gestive solvent used for removing hard re- 
fractory-like carbon, varnish, and lacquer from 
the aluminum pistons of aviation engines as 
well as those of the Diesel submarine engines. 
I feel sure that a large number of your sub- 
scribers (including the Curran Corp.) would 
be glad for a correction and that the use of the 
word “Gunk” to describe a residuum of com- 
bustion which includes carbon, lacquer, and tar 
was inadvertent and purely coincidental. 


Cory Snow 
Boston, Mass. 


NEWSWEEK is informed. by of sources that 
the word gunk (with a small g) is also widely 
used in the industry as a generic term. 
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ILVER is a precious metal with a chequered 
history of-ups and downs. For centuries it 


has’ been used for jewelry and coinage, particu- 


larly in the Orient. In America, its value has 


suffered at the hands of political oratory, mone- 
tary experts and economists. For a long while, 
silver was nobody’s darling in the world 
of metals. . | 


But today, Industry, stimulated by War’s demands, 
has given silver a rebirth of reputation, right at the 
top of the heap. Approaching 25% of the world’s 
silver production now is devoted to a use almost non- 
existent two years: ago—silver-lined bearings for 
aviation engines. 


Through its Mallosil* Process of bonding dissimilar 
metals, Mallory has developed the 
silver-bonded bearing to precision 
quality that plays a big part in the 
magnificent records established 
by the fighters and bombers of the 
United Nations’ air forces. Engine 
manufacturers have come to rely 
on Mallory Bearings for their 
dependability under the toughest 
conditions, their closer toler- 
ances, their -longer wear, their 
ability to meet the most exacting 
specifications. , 






Mallory engineering has pioneered this great advance 
in bearing quality and gained recognition as the 
most advanced in this new technique. Mallory facili- 
ties, multiplied by war-production needs, have won 
their spurs as the reliable sources of supply. 


What this means to. commercial aviation is 
obvious—the big transport planes that presage the 
commercial carriers of tomorrow employ as many 
as 54 silver-bonded bearings. But progress does 
not stop here. 


Wherever heavy duty engine bearings are used, 
Mallory Bearings have a gain to offer to design engi- 
neers—for the ability to take high peak loads. That 
means much to the automobilist, to plant production 
men, to manufacturers who seek higher quality. 


Mallory Bearings facilities now are 
concentrated on war production. But we 
are ready to cooperate in planning for 
the future. Mallory engineers are at your 
service to discuss your problems. 


P.R. MALLORY & CO., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS 6 INDIANA 


Rem re * 
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“I’m strictly a one-man gir 
~-- She whispered 


**No lips but yours will ever touch mine. I’m yours 
and yours alone,”’ said she to the lad in khaki. 


“What a line! I'll bet you hand the same to every 
sailor lad that hits port. They say you’re popular 
with every Jack-tar of the Navy.” - 


* “Oh, that’s not me, honey. Those are my twin sisters. We’re 
a big family, and we’re kept awfully busy these days. 


“Some of us are riding the troop trains, helping to 
feed the boys. The Air Corps too like to have us with 
them, for we serve them hot coffee while in the air 
and between flights. 


“Thousands of us go right into battle with 
the Navy, on the decks of aircraft carriers 
and at gun stations on all the warships. 


_ “Uncle Sam is keeping millions of us 
busy. But . . . each one of us is meant 
for only one of you. 


“No, you don’t have to share me with 
anyone else. I’m strictly a one-man girl.” 


DIXIE CUPS 


DRINKING CUPS AND FOOD CONTAINERS 


The paper cup has truly become a war-time necessity. Used but once and thrown away it breaks the 
chain of possible contagion from mouth contact with anything that has touched the lips of others. 
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=-IT’S RCA AIRCRAFT RADIO FOR 


SPLIT-SECOND 


24 hours a day—on every front— 
RCA Radio is “on the job”— saving 
lives and helping to win battles 


TORPEDO bomber lets go 

a“‘tin fish.” Ina few moments 

a column of flame and smoke rises 
from the stricken enemy ship. 


*‘Chalk up another dead duck, 
Jim!” Swiftly the good news 
flashes from the pilot to his squad- 
ron leader over the radio-tele- 
phone. 

Clear around the globe, radio 
has truly been called the “eyes” 
and “ears” of the air force. 


BATTLE TALK 


Wherever our fighting planes fly, 
from the grasshopper scout fleet 
to the majestic bomber, you'll 
more than likely find some RCA 
radio equipment drawing them 
into one gigantic striking force. 


RCA wartime dependability 
will be reflected, when Victory is 


won, in the finest radios, radio- 


phonographs and television sets 
in our history. 

* 
TUNEIN RCA’s great new show,""WHAT'S 
NEW?” Full hour every Saturday 


night, 7 to 8, EWT, Blue Network. 
Thrilling—don’t miss it! 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


RCA VICTOR DIVISION « CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 


This fine RCA radio-phono- 
graph was one of the last 
produced before we went 
“all out” im war work. 
RCA production drive to 
serve Uncle Sam began 
fourteen months iolove 
Pearl Harbor. 


Uncle Sam says: “Stay on YOUR job!’’ 


Desperate men depending for their lives or: 
radio equipment know how important it is 


EVERY 


to “stay on the job.” Uncle Sam needs your Ognrs 


x 


time in war work. Every minute counts! 





IS probable that no people in 
the world so fully comprehend 
what Japan is fighting for as the 

once happy natives of Korea. Since 
1910 they have seen their lands, their 
livelihoods, their homes and their 
very lives taken over by the brutal 
Japanese feudal system that has en- 
slaved every people the Jap military 
has ever conquered . . . including the 
people of Japan itself. 

From the Jap viewpoint the Ko- 


One of a series of advertisements dedicated to a fuller 


reans are not oppressed. They have 
merely been brought into the Japa- 
nese scheme of things... assimilated 
in much the same way that the Japs 
fitted modern machinery into an 
existing pattern of slavery within 
Japan. Where other nations adopted 
machines to free themselves from 
drudgery and want, the Japs com- 
bined machines with slavery to chal- 
lenge the security of free peoples the 
world over. | 


Painting by Edmund Giesbert 


The plight of tea pickers in Korea 
or of factory workers in Kobe or 
Osaka may not seem of any imme- 
diate importance to you. But con- 
sider it in the light of just one fact 
which cannot be denied ...a defeated 
America could not possibly expect a 
higher level of living than that which 
Japan allows other conquered peo- 
ples or the workers of Japan itself. 
CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc.,1416St. - 
Paul Ave., Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 
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CUTLER-HAMMER 





appreciation of the stake each American has in victory 


MOTOR | 





REPRINTS OF THIS ADVERTISEMENT 
FOR BULLETIN BOARDS ON REQUEST 
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TRANSITION 





Born: In Washington, sooner than ex- 
pected, GENE TIERNEY, screen actress, gave 
birth to a.344-pound incubator daughter, 
Daria Lorewskt. Miss Tierney’s husband 
is 2nD Lt. OteG CassIn1. 


Birthdays: Gen. Dwicut D. EIseEn- 
noweER, Allied Commander-in-Chief, 53, 
Oct. 14. At an advanced command post, 
members of his staff interrupted a routine 
day with a surprise supper . EuGENE 


O’NeEnL, playwright, 55, Oct. 16... Wir- 
uiaM O. Doveuas, Associate Justice of the 
United States Supreme Court, 45, Oct. 16. 
When he took his seat in 1939, he was the 
youngest justice in 125 years. 





Associated Press 


Lt. and Mrs. Pedlow 


Married: Mrs. Coun P. Ketty Jr. was 
married to Lr. J. Watson PEpLow, 
US.N.R., in Rockdale, Pa., while her 
5-year-old son, Corky, looked on. Her 
first husband became the nation’s first 
great war hero after he crashed to his 
death in an Army bomber which had 
blasted and sunk the Japanese battleship 
Haruna. 


Boiler Kid: Frep B. Snrre Jr., who has 
lived for seven years in an iron lung, went 
South for the winter with his wife, their 
two children, THeresa Marie, 3, and 
2-month-old KATHERINE BERNADETTE, and 
a further entourage of fourteen folks. 


Pretty Petty: Virncinta Mayo’s meas- 
urements were so close to those of the 

cutie created by Art- 
Ist GerorGe Petty 
that she found her- 
self in line for the 
lead in a_ movie, 
“Petty Girl.” Facts 
to fiddle with: she’s 
21, ash blond, blue 
eyed, 5 feet 44% inch- 
es, 115 pounds. 


Roamin’: Sir Har- 
rY Lauper, 73, was 
really Roamin’ in, the 
Gloamin’. Knighted in 
the last war for his 
Scottish song work 
among the forces, Sir 


t 3 
Associated Press 
Petty Baby 








International 


Sir Harry and the Yanks 


Harry groped through this war’s blackout 
to regale American troops at a club 
“somewhere in England.” 


The Kids: Anne M. Butuirt, 19-year- 
old daughter of Wiriu1am C. Butuirt, 
former United States Ambassador to Rus- 
sia and France, was engaged to Lt. DANIEL 
B. Brewster, U.S.M.C. Miss Bullitt was 
abroad with her father from 1933 to 1939 
... Rep. J. Hamitton Fisn gave away 
his daughter, Exizasetu, to Lt. (J.c.) 
InstEY B. Pyne, in New York .. . En- 
gaged since 1941, Princess SuicexKo, 17, 
eldest daughter of Emperor Hirontro of 
Japan, was married to Prince Morimuiro 
HIcAsHIKUNI ... JosePH P. KENNEDY, 
former Ambassador to England, saw his 
third son, Rosert, 17, take his oath as a 
naval aviation cadet in Boston. Robert’s 
older brothers, JoHN and Josern P. Jr., 
are lieutenants junior grade in the Navy. 





International 


... for her baby 


Errol’s Perils: 
Acquitted last Febru- 
ary of charges of 
statutory rape 
brought by Berry 
Hansen and Perccy 
LarvE SATTERLEE (NEWSWEEK, Feb. 15) , 
Errout Fiynn, 34, was sued by SHIRLEY 
Evans Hassav, 21, who claims he is the 
father of Marytyn Evans Fiynn, born 
Nov. 13, 1940. Mrs. Hassau, who married 
Henry Hassav last April, accused Flynn 
of attacking her in his car after a Holly- 
wood party. She demandcu $1,756 « snonth 
to support the child and hospital and court 
costs amounting to some $17,000. Flynn 
sighed: “Woe is me!” and added he would 
fight the case “to the bitter end.” 





Shirley sued... 


Out of Gas: Mrs. Exuiorr RooseEvEtt, 
daughter-in-law of the President, asked 
her Texas ration board for 3,000 miles’ 


worth of gasoline for one station wagon 































IRON FIREMAN 


AUTOMATIC COAL STOKERS 
cut tonnage burned, saving you 


fuel, manpower and money 


‘oe you can help speed the coming of 
Victory by reducing the number of tons 
of coal you burn in your building or plant. 

Iron Fireman stokers will do this job for 
you by replacing old-fashioned hand-firing 
with modern automatic firing. 

You will reduce operating costs. You also 
conserve labor in the mines, rail equipment, 
local trucking and boiler room manpower. 
You insure a Seeendehins ample steam supply, 
with pressure or building temperature auto- 
matically controlled. 

Business men everywhere, facing fuel and 
labor shortages, are turning to Iron Fireman 
firing. A survey of your boiler yn made 
without cost or obligation, will give you 
the facts—tell what an Iron Fireman installa- 
tion will do for you. Our nationwide organi- 
zation of experienced factory representatives 
and dealers is at your service. Write or wire 
Iron Fireman Manufacturing Company, 


3436 West 106th Street, Cleveland 11, Ohio. 


ee aie ae 






| a ‘ ne 

The cost of an Iron Fireman automatic coal stoker was 
more than offset by the savings in coal over an eight year 
period at Continental Lithograph Corp., Cleveland, Ohio, 
An additional amount of labor cost, equivalent to 50% of 
the cost of the equipment was also saved in this same period. 


a 
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Automatic Coal Stokers 
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It's fitting that we should look 
up when shipyard and dock 
cranes swing their loads into place 
with wire rope’s aid. The Mari- 
time Commission and the builders 
of cargo ships give all of us reason 
for raising our sights. Well on 
their way to delivering 19,000,000 
tons this year, they have lifted 
their 1944 goal still higher... 
and will make it. . 


Whenever production quotas 
are boosted, the demand for 
Yellow Strand Preformed Wire 
Rope goes up. As the armed serv- 
ices move up on the enemy they 
require more rope. That's why it’s 








> Things are looking up 


essential to care for your wire 
ropes...to get their full work 
capacity. Since the flexibility, 


toughness and endurance that — 


promote long life are in every foot 
of Preformed Yellow Strand, use 
of this top grade helps to spread 
the supply. 

While vital war materials con- 
tinue to mount in quantity and 
force, civilian conservation re- 
mains the rule. In order to keep 
prices down, our government asks 
us to buy only what we must 
have, urges us to remember this 
slogan: Use it all, wear it out, 
make it do, or go without. 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. Louis 
Branches; New York, Chicago, Houston, Portland, Seattle. Factories: St. Louis, Seatthe, Peoria 


YELLOW 
STRAND 


PREFORMED WIRE ROPE 


8 & B’s Army-Navy ‘'E”’ Flag, Three Times Won, Means that 
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Cover—When the American, British, and Russian 
Foreign Ministers sit down to confer in Moscow 
this week, Joseph Stalin will not officially be pres- 
ent any more than President Roosevelt or Prime 
Minister Churchill. Nevertheless, the shadow of 
the Russian leader (shown here in an excellent 

hoto) will hover over the conference. For the 
background of the meeting itself, see page 19. 





and two passenger cars, on the grounds 
she is a Red Cross nurse’s aide and a 
rancher. The board recommended two A 
books—and only one preferred mileage 
card. 


Benefactor: Bernarp Barucs, 73-year- 
old adviser to Presitlents, decided to de- 
vote his time and part of his money to 
an institution devoted exclusively to re- 
search and study in the field of physio- 
therapy (treatment of diseases by heat, 
massage, X-rays, rest, water, or electric- 
ity). Reason: Baruch attributes his good 
health to hydrotherapy (water treat- 
ments). He named Dr. Ray Lyman Wi- 
Bur, chancellor of Stanford University, to 
head up the plans. 


Unfrocked: When Associate Justice 
Huco L. Buack took his seat in the Su- 
preme Court Chamber on Oct. 15, lawyers, 
clerks, and attendants gasped. He had 
forgotten his robe—almost as important 
to a Supreme Court justice as his pants. 
He retired hastily to repair the oversight. 


Deaths: Joun T. Tussaup, 86, director 
since 1886 of the famous Madame Tus- 
saud waxworks, in London, Oct. 18. Great- 
grandson of the original Madame Tus- 
saud, he added more than 1,000 models to 
the museum . . . Sim MicwHAet Sapier, 82, 
British authority on secondary education, 
in Oxford, Oct. 14. Maintaining that the 
first aim of education is to produce a rul- 
ing class, he was a strong supporter of 
the English public-school system . . - 
Preter ZEEMAN, 78, Netherlands scientist, 











in Amsterdam, Oct..9. He won the Nobel 


WE SERVE THE GOVERNMENT AS WE SERVE INDUSTRY: WITH DETERMINATION ’ 4 3 rf D¢ 
Prize in physics in 1902. 


THAT OUR ENTIRE ENERGIES AND RESOURCES SHALL HELP TO WIN THE WAR 





























They BOTH have a stake in 
their Electric Company ! 


Paul Packard owns some stock in 
the local light and power company. 
Jimmy; the newsboy, never bought a 

share of stock in his life. But he has a 
stake in the electric company too — 
because Jimmy’s bank invests his 
small savings in just such businesses. 
Your savings bank, your life insurance 
company, your fraternal order 
probably put some of your 
money into electric securities. 
In a very real sense, the electric 
light and power companies were 
! built by the same people they 
serve. For in them are savings of 45 
million bank depositors and 66 million in- 
surance policyholders — your savings — 
invested in American business and care- | 
fully managed by experienced business 


men — for you — and for America! 


- Hear "Report to the Nation," outstanding news 
program of the week, every Tuesday evening, 
9:30, E.W.T., Columbia Broadcasting System. 
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THIS PAGE SPONSORED BY A GROUP OF 143 


ELECTRIC LIGHT and POWER COMPANIES* 


SELFoSUPPORTING, TAX-PAYING BUSINESSES 
Names on request from this magasine. 





obel . ae ; : 
DON’T WASTE ELECTRICITY JUST BECAUSE IT ISN'T RATIONED! 








Still AnotherTough Job 
That semmnaniaieas 


DOWN in the Cumberland foothills, a 
fleet of fourteen Truck-Trailers is show- 
ing how a back-breaking .. and essen- 
tial... hauling job should be done. These 
Trailers . . all Fruehaufs .. are carrying 
cement forty miles from the nearest 
railroad to the construction site of a 
giant dam that U. S. Engineers are 
erecting in the upper reaches of the 
Cumberland River. 


Getting material to this isolated spot 
was a problem facing the contractors, 
Morrison-Knoudsen Company, Inc. 
They solved it by cutting a road three 
miles to the nearest highway . . and 
by depending on Truck-Trailers. 


These dependable Fruehaufs, pulled 
by economical 114 to 2-ton truck- 
tractors, carry 9-ton loads‘ of cement. 
Six round trips .. 480 miles in all .. 
every day. Loads are at least twice as big 
as the same trucks are designed to carry. 





th aa 
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Despite this punishing work, these 
Trailers have needed virtually no serv- 
ice . . just a 5-minute, routine replace- 
ment, about every three weeks, of a part 
costing less than one dollar. And that’s 
necessary only because of the dusty 
roads. 

Yet this isonly a part of Truck- 
and-Trailer economy. Original and re- 
placement costs are much less than for 
trucks capable of doing the same work. 

Of course, this hauling job in the 
Cumberlands is highly specialized. But 
Truck-Trailers relish specialized jobs. 
They’re solving literally thousands of 
different problems in more than 100 
lines of business, almost all of them 
essential to the war effort. 


* * * 
World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER CO., DETROIT 
Member Automotive Council for War Production 









THIS HUGE DAM, which Truck- 


REMOVE THE BARRIERS! 


a “What are trade. barriers? They 
“oare artificial, legal restrictions cre- 
‘ated by | ‘many | ‘States’ to prevent 
_ the efficient movement of material 
; ‘between States, . 7 are hun- 



























Back the Attack! : 
Buy War Bonds! 


Trailers are helping to build, is an 
important flood-control unit. Further, 
its hydro-electric installation will ul- 
timately develop enough kilowatts to 
supply a city the size of Tampa, Flor- 
ida. The dam will be approximately 
one-third of a mile long at its crest, 
with a maximum height of 200 feet. 
‘The inundated area, more than 40 
square miles and located in beautifully 
wooded, rugged country, will be a 
recreational center and 
wildlife refuge. 


















TRUCK-TRAILER TRANSPORT IS DOING 
AN ESSENTIAL JOB FOR ALL AMERICA 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News and What’s to be Expected 
in Tomorrow’s 


























Ore? 


Capital Straws 


Those who charge mollycoddling of 
Premier Badoglio and King Victor Em- 
manuel will come in for a jolt when the 
stiff terms of the Allied-Italian political 
lagreement can finally be revealed . . . 
Don’t expect Army-Navy demands for men 
o fall off next year; if and when a “second 
front” is opened, casualties are likely to 
make the need greater, not less . . . Jimmy 
Byrnes is conducting a quiet investigation 
of all charges by the world-touring sena- 
tors; some of his counterfacts have already 
been used by the President, and others will 
follow . .. Walter Nash, New Zealand 
Minister to Washington and one of the 
press’s favorite diplomats, is expected to 
return to his post soon. 


Portuguese Background 
As the President revealed, the plan to 


was initiated at his conference with 
Churchill last May. And a basic under- 
standing was reached months ago. Settling 
of details and proper timing account for 
the delay. Washington was particularly 
anxious that Portugal maintain neutrality 
in respect to Japan, despite provocations, 
because it wanted nothing to interfere with 
the exchange of U.S. and Jap nationals 
finally acéomplished this week in Portu- 
guese India. That finished, the U.S, is not 
particularly concerned about future Portu- 
guese action. Aside from bases and miner- 
als, the country is militarily unimportant 
o the Allies, It has an active army of 65,- 
000, almost half in the colonies, a negligible 
navy, and an efficient but very small air 
force. 


ap Appeasement? 


Note that the Japanese declaration of 
Philippine independence wasn’t followed 
up by an immediate declaration of war, 

he policy previously followed by Burma 

pnd Nanking. In fact, Japan made the 
rst tangible appeasement gesture toward 
the U.S. when the new Philippine Presi- 
dent, José P. Laurel, was permitted to say: 

I and the Filipino people ask America to 
prove to the entire world the sincerity of 
her protestations of friendship toward us 
by not placing obstacles in the path of the 
ew republic.” The Tokyo radio since has 

t the complaint that “so far no 


obtain from Portugal the use of the Azores, 


answer has been received to this unofficial 
remark.” Washington doesn’t believe this 
marks a too important change in Jap policy 
but thinks it may be a significant trend. 


National Notes 


Solicitor General Fahy is expected to be 
named to the Court of Appeals vacancy 
left by Judge Vinson; if he accepts, his 
Justice Department post probably will go 
to Chester Lane, former SEC general coun- 
sel... The War Food Administration soon 
may recommend that fats and oils be ra- 
tioned separately from meats . . . To talk 
that AFL President Green is getting too 
old for his job, supporters cite his im- 
promptu reply to American Legion Com- 
mander Atherton’s labor criticism last 
week—one of the best speeches Green has 
ever made. 


F.D.R. and Newsprint 


Realizing the political dynamite in- 
volved, President Roosevelt has ordered 
his own investigation into the current 
serious shortage of newsprint (see page 
88) . Official figures show that a net saving 
of only about 3% has resulted to date from 
the various cuts in paper allotments be- 


cause too much additional newsprint has — 
been doled out to hardship appeal cases. 


Next year newspapers almost certainly 
face a stiff reduction, perhaps as much as 
50%, and the Administration fears this will 
result in charges that the New Deal is 
muzzling the press in an election year. 


Stettinius’s Views 


Here, in general, are the views of Under 
Secretary of State Stettinius on diplomacy 
as outlined by some of his close friends: 
(1) a vigorous U.S. foreign policy; (2) 
close cooperation with both Great Britain 
and Russia as the only hope of forestalling 
another world conflict; (3) U.S. readiness 
to use force to restrain further aggression 
by any foreign power, and (4) mainte- 
nance of an Allied occupation army in 
Germany to oversee and insure complete 
disarmament. Although there will be little 
questioning of his views, Stettinius still 
must prove that he can get the full co- 
operation of the old-line officials in the 
department. His early reception, however, 
has been cordial. 


Army Identification Reasons 
Here’s the Army’s reason why American 
divisions fighting in Italy haven’t been 
identified: Custom leaves that matter in 
the hands of the field commander on the 
theory that he is the best judge of the 
value to the enemy. And General Eisen- 


hower’s headquarters still refuses to re- 
lease the information. It’s admitted that 
the Germans probably have a good idea, 
through prisoners, of what divisions are 
facing them. In fact, they’ve named (ac- 
curately or inaccurately) six divisions 
which they claimed fought at Salerno. 
But the Army points out that U.S. troops 
in Italy are being steadily reinforced, and 
the enemy would be helped by the knowl- 
edge of exactly what divisions were coming 
in. 


Political Straws 


Chairman Bloom of the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee has dug up a sleeper 
to spring on foes of internationalist moves; 
it’s a 1910 resolution, stronger than Ful- 
bright’s, directing President Taft to work 
toward armament limitation and forma 
tion of an international force to preserve 
world peace . . . Senator George’s post- 
war committee will soon create a sub-group 
headed by Senator Pepper to go into all 
forms of transportation—air, rail, water, 
and highway . . . Congressman Dirksen is 
being groomed as the GOP candidate to 
run in Illinois against Senator Lucas. 





Trends Abroad 


The cautious talk in London that a 
German collapse might come this year 
originates with conservative sources who 
base their belief on the continued Allied 
land and air successes . . . Despite the drain 
of this summer’s offensive, Russia is ex- 
pected to launch its biggest winter drive 
this year, using new tanks and other 
equipment .. . British naval authorities, 
“surprised” by Navy Secretary Knox’s 
éomment on the midget submarines that 
torpedoed the Tirpitz, refuse to release 
any additional information about them 
. .. Nazi plans to meet an Allied invasion 
of Norway call for the transfer of all 


_ authority to Falkenhorst, military com- 


mander, with Reichskommissar Terboven 
being shelved. 


Axis Peace Efforts 


There'll be plenty of peace rumors while 
the tripower conference is in session in 
Moscow. The Germans have no intention 
of letting the U.S., Britain, and Russia 
get together on plans for a defeated Ger- 
many if they can do anything to prevent 
it. At the first hint of a deadlock in the 
conference, the Nazis undoubtedly will try 
to approach Russia with peace overtures 
through Japanese diplomatic channels. 
Note that if this should happen it would 
give the Russians another bargaining ace 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 
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at the conference table. Expect the Finns, 
too, and perhaps Hungary and Rumania, 
to float peace balloons. None would have 
much hope for success but, by calling at- 
tention to their willingness for peace, would 
hope to gain some consideration. 


Commission Plans 


Russia’s fear of an Anglo-U. S. coalition 
on the Mediterranean Commission, which 
resulted in the admission of the French, is 
having some repercussions. In view of Mos- 
cow’s growing influence over de Gaulle, 
London and Washington fear voting dead- 
locks. A way of regaining the ascendancy 
they feel geography and their military 
effort entitle them is now being explored 
by the western powers. Membership on 
the commission is being sought by Britain’s 
friends, the exiled Yugoslav and Greek 
governments; by the staunch U.S. ally, 
Brazil, and even by China. And Russia is 
on record as wanting the scope of the 
group enlarged. But when these applica- 
tions come up for vote, the Anglo-Ameri- 
can partners will insist that only they and 
Russia, as charter members, may cast bal- 
lots and will cite the French admission 
as precedent. 


Canadian Notes 


A newly organized Vancouver group is 
urging a middle-road settlement of the 
problem of Jap residents—diffusing them 
throughout Canada—but is meeting oppo- 
sition from West Coast diehards who want 
them all repatriated . . . Believe it or not, 
Canada’s Wartime Prices and Trade Board 
attributes at least part of the large in- 
crease in milk consumption to the shortage 
of beer . . . On the basis of past perform- 


ances, cynical Canadian newspapermen re-. 


gard the government’s recent denial of 
plans to ration canned vegetables as proof 
they'll be rationed soon, 


Baltic Reaction 


German actions since they overran the 
Baltic states in 1941 may cause the Nazis 
some trouble if and when the battle line 
again moves across those countries. There 
was much anti-Soviet feeling in Latvia, 
Lithuania, and Estonia after the Russians 
arrived in 1939, but much of this has dis- 
sipated under German overlordship. For 
instance, when the Russians came in they 
took over the big estates and nationalized 
them, but the Germans, on arrival, simply 
treated these lands as state-owned and 
used them for their own purposes. Also, 
Russian propaganda lately has been very 
complimentary toward the little nations. 
While the Balts may not go in for large- 
scale sabotage against the retreating Ger- 
mans, they aren’t likely to help them, 
either. 


Foreign Notes 


Expect Spain to ban imports of art 
goods for sale, both because the people 
have been aroused by reports of the Nazi 
looting of Rome and because the Allies 








have warned that stolen art treasures will 
be returned to their owners after the war 
. .. Although Hitler frequently has been 
said to consult astrologers, Nazi officials 
are trying to curb a growing tendency 
among the German public to visit fortune 
“tellers and spiritualists to seek messages 


from dead soldier relatives . . . Italy’s 
crops this year are good, but the most im- 
portant are in the northern German-held 
area and aren’t likely to help the Italians 
much . . . Packs of vicious stray dogs, 
former pets turned loose because of the 
food shortage, are causing so much trouble 
that Bucharest authorities are starting 
extermination campaigns. 





Structural Magnesium 


The much-mooted future for magne- 
sium as a structural metal is now coming 
closer to realization. Until recently, it has 
been used largely for bombs, flares, etc., 
but this takes only 40% of the current an- 
nual production of 300,000,000 pounds. 
The rest has gone into the stockpile and, 
with capacity constantly being stepped up, 
there has been fear of a huge and useless 
inventory at the war’s end. But now Army 
plans to use magnesium to lighten air- 
borne and portable equipment, as well as 
planes themselves, threaten to create a de- 
mand exceeding the supply. Some of this 
new equipment is already undergoing tests 
and will soon be in production. This means 
manufacturers will have the fabricating 
know-how. and sufficient foundry, extru- 
sion, and casting facilities to insure sub- 
stantial postwar use. 


Liquor Industry ‘E’s’ 


The liquor industry is about to get what 
it feels is well-earned recognition. The dis- 
tillers, completely converted to industrial 
alcohol manufacture, are, of course, im- 
portant war producers. But, while other 
manufacturers have been awarded “E’s,” 
they have received almost no mention for 
their efforts. And they suspect that one 
reason has been the influence of the drys. 


But now, as a result of indirect pressure © 


on the WPB and a trade-paper campaign, 
the industry has been asked to submit the 
names of fifteen candidates for produc- 
tion awards. 


Repair Racketeers 


With household appliances virtually ir- 
replaceable, housewives should be doubly 
careful about entrusting them to just any 
repairman. A warning against repair rack- 
eteers was first published here more 
than a year ago, but they are currently 
more active than ever. Usually operating 
from door to door, they charge excessive 
rates and often ruin the equipment com- 
pletely or never return the appliance at 
all. That’s presumably how one recently 
arrested New York “fence” obtained the 
80 sewing machines discovered in his 
cellar. The easiest safeguard, of course, 
is for housewives to record the serial 
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numbers of their appliances and then e 
trust them only to reputable appliang 
dealers or to repairmen with establishe 
reputations. 


Business Footnotes 


Here are the January-through-Augus 
figures on the amount of butter and ma 


garine sent abroad: Of 1,500,000,0 
pounds of butter produced, 19,389 


460 pounds were shipped; of 403,000, 
pounds of margarine produced, 44,185 ,04 
pounds were exported . . . There sho 
be more rum this winter to replace harde 
to-get and increasingly expensive whisky 
relatively large bulk imports are coming 
in from Cuba to be bottled in the U, 
. . . Expect the meat packers to start a 
anti-cereals and soy-food campaign soor 
they fear a postwar decline in meat sale 
resulting from wartime public acceptanc 
of substitute protein foods. 

































Press Notes 


The New York Herald Tribune Synd 
cate is negotiating with former Under See. 
retary of State Welles for a series of 
articles or a weekly column... . INS plan 
to invade the UP stronghold of South 
America, which the AP has been trying to 
crack for a number of years without suc. 
cess; the Hearst news service recently 
signed up seven Latin American papen 
. . . Although Mexico City already ha 
eleven daily newspapers, six new ones ar 
in the planning stage; apparently the hop 
ful publishers are counting on the goot 
neighbor policy to provide newsprint. 


Solomons News Delay 

There’s a good reason why news from 
the Solomons area in the South Pacific is 
usually about 48 hours late. Although 


Admiral Halsey lays his own battle plang Wwar- 
and, once they’re approved by MacArthu tert 
and Nimitz, carries them out, all action in . 
the area is still under MacArthur as Su. 

preme Commander. Consequently, a digest A 
of developments in the Solomons theater | 
is always first sent to MacArthur for ir- Japa 
clusion in the communiqué. Transmissionfj wor' 
and processing of this digest take almost 

two days. When the communiqué is re marl 
leased in Australia, a copy is radioed to of A 
the Solomons. Then local press officers pro 

vide correspondents on the scene with at has. 


ditional information, usually parts of the ) 
digest not included in the communique, \ 
for sending direct to their papers. 


Miscellany 


With M-G-M taking the lead and 
launching a new network radio show (Mt- 
tual five nights a week), look for other 
major film companies to- turn more 
more to the radio chains . . . Lloyd ¢. 
Douglas, whose religious novels make best- 
sellers, is considering using Simon Peter 
the basis for his next book . . . Radio’ 
oldest fan magazine, Movie-Radio Guide, 


folds with the Nov. 1 issue. Yo 
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ERMANY and Japan tried to destroy this 
country and rule the world with tools of 


war—but American industry made more and bet- . 


ter tools of war that are destroying the aggressors. 


After we win the military war, Germany and 
Japan will try to destroy this country and rule the 
world by trade—by flooding us and all our 
markets with cheap goods that will put millions 
of Americans out of work. American industry 
has got to meet that challenge, too. 


We can’t compete by paying low Jap and Ger- 


WARNER 


The war will never end...for American Industry 


man wages. We can compete and win with high 
American wages if we produce enough more per 
man to bring the final cost below Jap and German 
prices. That is possible only with the most mod- 
ern cost-reducing equipment—machine tools. 


You may not be able to buy them now. But if 
you intend to stay in business through the trade 
war that’s coming, plan now and set aside the 
dollars for the Warner & Swasey Turret Lathes 
that will keep your costs down and your men at 
work, But plan now. Let’s not have a commercial 
Pearl Harbor. 


\WASEY 


YOU CAN TURN IT BETTER, FASTER, 


\ 





FOR LESS...WITH A WARNER & SWASEY 
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Washington 
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Trends 





Looks at GHQ of 
War Production 


The-Periscope 





Wartime working habits of millions of American war workers 
will be changed within the next nine months under plans of labor 
utilization experts of the War Manpower Commission. A new 
program which seeks to reduce absenteeism, turnover, and other 
wasteful practices is being worked out. The idea is to remove 


_ the causes. 


The five-day week—five ten-hour days—will come back under 
the new program. The experts say the two-shift day is just as 
efficient as three shifts and has the added advantages of provid- 
ing a little more pay through overtime and giving the workers 


two full days off a week. 


Shorter hours for women are provided. Four and six hours are 
the standard feminine shifts under the program. This gives time 
for shopping and housekeeping and should tend to draw many 
more married women into the labor market. 


The program is expected to be made effective first in the West 
Coast aircraft plants. Its proponents’ hopes for great gains in 
labor efficiency there are based on records of 1744 to 55% saving 
in labor through its use in guinea-pig lumber and electric-utility 
plants. 


Gasoline is unlikely to become more plentiful for nonessential 
users in the U.S. despite expected increases in production of 
Persian and Middle Eastern oils. The best information here is 
that expanding war demands will absorb the extra supplies. 


Washington is watching with a great deal of interest the drift 
of businessmen toward international cooperation. A lot of con- 
cerns which formerly were inclined to be satisfied with home 
markets now are beginning to look abroad for postwar profits. 


Free trade ideas appear to be on the upsurge in the business 
world, though sentiment in Congress is still strongly protectionist. 
Large industrialists are leaning more and more to the idea that 
America will be able to outproduce the rest of the world, no mat- 
ter what the competition, through increased productive efficiency. 


Recent personnel changes in the Justice Department’s Anti- 
trust Division presage a stiffer attitude toward the whole matter 
of antitrust prosecutions and cartel-patent cases. It’s probable 
that the antitrust cases which were held up because of fears that 
the war effort would be hampered by pressing them soon will 
be reexamined. 


The Canadian price- and wage-control system, frequently 
held up by U.S. officials as the model we should have followed, 
is in serious trouble. Adjustments have been made in some wages 


. and prices, with the result that pressure is being brought all along 


the line for increases. Rising costs call for ever-increasing subsidy 
payments. 


Abandonment of price and wage ceilings has been discussed in 
Ottawa. Some have called for government allowances to low-in- 
come families to make a general wage increase unnecessary. 
Others sought a regulation which would permit general increases 
of wages below 50 cents an hour. All these plans have been 
rejected. 


‘ production, now are unnecessary. They believe the military sho 


The outlook now is for some adjustment of the wage freeze 
permit ironing out of inequities. Increased labor costs thus j 
curred would be taken out of profits where possible, to prevey 
necessity of increasing prices. If profits are slender, compensatic 
would be made through increased subsidies. 


3 












The Truman committee is preparing to investigate gove 
ment stockpiles of food and other goods. The feeling among sor 
members is that big overseas stockpiles, which may have be 
justified at one time because of the uncertainty of shipping a 


begin to withdraw goods from these stores at least as rapid 
as new shipments arrive. 


A statement of OPA price policy will be laid before the pul 
lic as soon as top consultants smooth it out enough to get the a 
proval of Chester Bowles. Under the present draft: 


Price increases will be allowed: (1) when gross profit befor 
taxes is below the 1936-39 level; (2) when out-of-pocket costs an 
not being returned; (3) to maintain essential production; (4) 
where improper price relationships retard production, as betwee 
grades of materials. 











Price decreases may be ordered: (1) down to levels of Octobe 
1941 unless that puts the business involved below the “equity 
level as staked out in items 1 and 2 above; (2) below the October 
1941 level if the profit-sales ratio exceeds that of the 1936-3) 
period; (3) to avoid shifting profits from one step in the dis 
tributive process to another. For instance, where the price mi 
be knocked down at the wholesale level, it should be reduced 
proportionately at retail to prevent the retailer from profiting 
unfairly, 


The civilian defense program isn’t dead regardless of printed 
reports to the contrary and the relaxation of airplane spotting 
The OCD is working hard to hold the organization together, with 
a view particularly to building up its plant protection units 


Air raids are still a possibility, though they are not probable. 
Some officials believe that raids grow a little more likely as th 
Nazis are backed into a corner and thus become willing to takt 
long chances to boost their morale. Such raids couldn’t do a great 
deal of harm, however, it is believed here. 





Industrial sabotage worries OCD people more than the poss 
bility of air raids. Though they haven’t been able to prove it. bigzer 


they feel that some of the recent fires and accidents have beet al 
due to sabotage. d | 

your f 
The OCD has postwar plans, too. Volunteer air-raid worker faster 
have been such a big help in recent disasters that government Hor 


people would like to hold the trained men and women together a 
in some kind of an organization which would operate in such altituc 
peacetime emergencies as fires and floods. to bre: 


.* Eve 
The baby boom has continued longer than the population “8 where 
perts expected. Every month the figures on births continue to : 
show an increase over the corresponding months of last year, but im ome 
there are now some signs that the curve is not rising as rapidly. cold . 

comfo 


The outlook still is for a precipitous drop in the birth rate, how- sane 


ever, according to the experts. As more men are shipped overseas 


and marriages fall off, the birthrate will tend to drop off just asit titude 
has in European countries. 
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... its AiResearch-pressurized cabin will 


keep you at sea-level comfort 


There’ll be a new kind 

of air travel ready for 

you when peace comes. 

Your future airliner, 
bigser and more luxurious, will fly 
much higher than prewar planes. And 
your flight in the upper skies will be 
faster and smoother. 

How will the thin air of the high 
altitudes affect you? Will it be hard 
to breathe? Will it be cold? Not at all! 

Even at 14,000 feet, for example, 
where the air is a third thinner than 
at sea level ... . and seven times as 
cold .. . you will be flying in utmost 
comfort, as cozy and relaxed as in 
your own living room. Despite the al- 
titude, you'll feel no sign of headache 


or drowsiness or “ear-popping.” 

AiResearch engineers have been 
working since long before the war to 
make possible such travel comfort in 
the upper air. Their project, a device 
that automatically controls airliner 
cabin pressures, is now nearly ready 
for commercial use. 





The AiResearch- pressurized cabin is, 
literally, air conditioning of the high- 
est type. Developed out of our years 
of specialized study of automatic air 
control, it is one of many AiResearch 
conveniences we’re planning for peace- 
time homes, offices and farms as well 
as for tomorrow’s travel. 


PHOENIX 


PRET { RPORATI 


“Where Controlled Air Does The Job”. Automatic Exit Flap Control Systems - Exhaust Heat Exchangers 
Engine Oil Cooling Systems- Engine Airintercooling Systems - Supercharger Aftercooling Systems 





The Bicycle Lamp 


that went to Sea! 


When G-E engineers designed a bicycle tail lamp 

® years ago, they never figured this same lamp would 

some day save lives at sea. All they wanted was a small 

rugged lamp that would last a long time and burn very 

little current, so kids wouldn’t have to be always buying 

new batteries. Then the Coast Guard came to us with a 
problem... 


Will 
The 

proach 

ability 


2 ‘When a ship sinks,” they explained, 
‘men are often lost because searching 
parties can’t see them. We want a tiny lamp 
bulb for rubber life suits, to run on a battery 
all night.” It might have taken months of re- 
search—if it hadn’t been for the bicycle lamp. 
Fastened to rubber life suits, its red glow guides 
rescue parties to sailors ...in time. 


3 Year after year G-E lamp re- 
® search strives to make G-E 
lamps stay brighter longer. You can 
get more benefit from this research 
if you keep lamps free of light-ab- 
sorbing dust and dirt. Also arrange 
furniture so that two or more people 
can use the same lamp. And turn 


’ off lights in unoccupied rooms. 


THE BEST INVESTMENT IN THE WORLD 1S IN THIS COUNTRY’S FUTURE...BUY WAR BONDS “ 


G-E MAZDA LAMPS 


GENERAL { ELECTRIC 


Hear the General Electric radio programs: “The Hour of Charm”, Sundays 10 p.m. EWT., NBC; “The World Today”, news, weekdays, 6:45 », m. EWT., CBS. - 
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Kremlin’s Demands Set Stage 


NIST 





for Allied Parley in Moscow 


Second Front, Boundaries, 
and Policy on Reich Surrender 
Will Be the Big Problems 


The United Nations this week ap- 
proached the greatest test so far of their 
ability not only to win the war but to win 
the peace as well. The place was Moscow. 
The men on whom the responsibility rested 
were in the final analysis President Roose- 
velt, Prime Minister Churchill, and Pre- 
mier Stalin. The immediate actors were 
their representatives at the Allied confer- 
ence—Secretary of State Cordell Hull, 
Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden, and 
Foreign Commissar Vyacheslaff Molotoff. 
The problems stemmed from the conflicts 
of the past and the hopes and fears of most 
of the world for the uncharted future. 


Place: The choice of Moscow as ‘the 
scene of the meeting was dictated by 
political expediency. The Russians had 
pleaded the necessity of Soviet delegates’ 
keeping in close touch with Stalin. But the 
swift march of events that had made the 
calling of the conference so imperative was 
also chiefly responsible for the pilgrimage 
of the diplomats to the Kremlin. For 
scores of yeats the Russians had always 
gone west to negotiate on the vital issues 
of peace and war ... to Berlin . . . to 
Vienna . . . to Paris. But now the west 
came to the east and the future of the 
world was being shaped in the city of 
Ivan the Terrible and Stalin. 

Moscow was ready to fulfill its new role 
as diplomatic center of the great anti- 
German coalition. The city that was evacu- 
ated in October 1941 and seemed doomed 
in November of that dread year was now 
filled with the confidence that comes from 
triumphs past and triumphs expected. The 
sight and sound of victory was in the air 
at night when the green, blue, red, and 
white flares and 24 salvoes from 224 guns 
told that Zaporozhe had been captured. 

This sense of victory was reflected in 
the quickened life’ of the city. The trains 


with Stalin’s picture on the front ran past 
stations newly painted a bright pink. 
Theaters and concerts were in full swing 
and the ballet was more scintillating than 
ever. Even the first cold winds of winter 
sweeping through wide, apartment-lined 
streets brought the promise not of priva- 


tion but of further Red Army victories. 
Moscow had regained something of its 
old glamor as capital of the earliest Czars 
and mother city of Russia. The opening 
of the Bolshoi Theater last month was a 
brilliant affair in the best velvet and red- 
plush tradition. The new uniforms of the 
Red Army, with their huge epaulettes, had 
as much glitter as any Czarist costume. 
And over the whole scene the timeless 
Kremlin, that walled collection of churches 
and palaces which symbolizes the power 
of ancient Muscovy, stood guard. 
Everythinfwas ready for the delegates, 
from the great ballroom in the Kremlin 
with its crystal chandeliers and green 
malachite columns to the big Zis cars the 
Soviets assign to distinguished personages. 
Spasso House, the American Embassy in 





Sovfoto 


The Kremlin: In the ancient citadel of Russia on the banks of the Moscow 
River the future of the United Nations was being forged 
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the former mansion of a Czarist sugar mil- 
lionaire, a mile from the Kremlin, was pre- 
pared for the arrival of Hull and the new 
Ambassador, W. Averell Harriman. The 
three upper floors of Mokhovaya House, the 
six-story American Chancellery facing the 
Kremlin, were readied for other members 
of the United States delegation. And some- 
thing of a preview was provided by the 
‘warmth of the reception accorded Donald 
M. Nelson, chief of the War Production 
Board, who arrived in Moscow last week 
and conferred with Stalin. 


Men:. One of the purposes of the con- 
ference was to pave the way for a later 
meeting between President Roosevelt, 
Churchill, and Stalin. But in the present 
negotiations success or failure rested in 
large degree on the personalities of the 
men who will actually sit down at the con- 
ference table. 

The Russians will have a certain ad- 
vantage in that the views srg 
in many ways is the X i e interna- 
tional equation—can be quickly and ac- 
curately ascertained by his representatives 
and expressed at the meeting. That above 
all is Molotoff’s job and, within the limits 
that are set on his freedom of action, he is 
an able and accurate negotiator. 

The British delegation is primed with 
good will and ability. Foreign Secretary 
Eden has come a long way as a diplomat 
since the time he visited Moscow in 
1935 and listened to the band play both 
the “Internationale” and “God Save the 
King.” Even then he was something of a 
favorite with the Russians, and his work 
at cementing Anglo-Soviet relations since 
Moscow’s entrance into the war has raised 
the Reds’ estimation of him. 

The American delegation is large and 
strong and centers around the tall, spare 
figures of Cordell Hull and Averell Harri- 
man. Hull’s willingness to make the long 
trip despite his 72 years was a consider- 
able concession to the Russians and will 
probably be viewed. as such. Although the 
State Department issued a technical denial 
that Hull had passed through Natal in 
Brazil, the Secretary would logically fly 
the southern route across Africa and into 
Russia’ by way of Iran, where they take 
on the customary Soviet pilots and naviga- 
tors to guide each of the two luxury trans- 
ports (equipped with kitchens and show- 
ers) of the American party to Moscow. 

Harriman brought to the conference a 
wealth of experience in dealing with the 
Russians both in personal negotiations and 
in expediting Lend-Lease shipments in his 
former post in London. One of his strong- 
est recommendations from the Russian 
point of view was his record as a successful 
businessman. Through long experience the 
Soviets have become convinced that in 
dealing with -the capitalist countries, the 
men they most respect and are best able 
to understand are the successful capital- 
ists. By some curious paradox of historical 


evolution the representatives of extreme ° 


socialism and capitalist business talk the 
same language. 














Associated Press 


Molotoff, Eden, and Hull: Their talks 


_at Moscow will shape the course of 


war and the nature of peace ~ 
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The American delegation was rounded 
out by a staff of Hull’s aides: Green H. 
Hackworth, the short, mild-mannered and 
studious legal adviser; James - Clement 
Dunn, the dapper spouse of an Armour 
heiress; Michael J. McDermott, the ruddy, 
white-haired chief of the current-informa- 
tion division of the State Department; 
and Cecil Wayne Gray, personal assistant 
to Hull. The Secretary also took along a 
special military adviser, Brig. Gen. John 
R. Deane, secretary to the Combined 
Chiefs of Staff, and his personal physician, 
Matthew White Perry. 


Problems: The Moscow conference 
had the benefit of two hopeful precedents 
in Anglo-American-Soviet cooperation: the 
formation of the so-called Mediterranean 
Commission and the quick agreement be- 
tween Washington, London, and Moscow 
on accepting Italy as a co-belligerent. But 
in Moscow the Allies still faced three im- 
mense problems in which the field of pos- 
sible ‘disagreement was very large—and 
the fruits of agreement correspondingly 
great. 

Second Front: The Russian attitude, as 
on sO many issues, was almost disconcert- 
ingly simple. It was stated in two editorials 
last week in the semi-official papers Pravds 
and Izvestia. Pravda declared that the 
main issue was that “of solving the task 
to shorten the war.” Izvestia continued: 
“Undoubtedly the question of a decisive 
shortening of the war is unbreakably con- 
nected with the opening of a second from 
in Western Europe.” ' 

That put the Russian cards on the con 
ference table. The Soviets regarded the 
main issue as the speeding up and setting 
of a date for the opening of a second front. 
The Americans and the British, on the 
other hand, have taken the attitude that 
military matters were secondary—if they. 


. should be discussed at all. And when the 


issue arises, the delegates of the westera 
powers are ready to attempt to “sell” the 
Russians on the importance of strategie | 
bombing. 

Boundaries: The Soviet attitude on the 
question of boundaries was as categoric as 
on the second front. Pravda put it this 
way: “The frontiers of the Soviet Union 
can be the subject of discussion no more 
than, let us say, the frontiers of the United 
States and the ‘status of California’.” By 
their frontiers the Russians meant those 
established in 1939-40. Probably the Rus- 
sians are sincerely convinced that these 
borders are equitable ones, and on eth- 
nological and strategic grounds they have 
a strong case. The map on page 21 shows 
how far short they fall from the frontiers 
of Czarist Russia and how complicated 
the entire question has been through the 
years. 

The Russian conception of Eastern Eu- 
ropean frontiers ran directly counter to 
British and American ideas. The British 
apparently have ceased to be concerned 
about the Baltic states, but Poland is the 
country for which they went to war and a 
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This map illustrates the vexed question of Russia’s western frontiers with 
the dark area showing the 1939-40 border the Soviet again demands 


large part of Poland is claimed by Russia. 
With the United States it is a matter of 
principle, of supporting the Atlantic Char- 
ter and the rights of self-determination for 
small nations, such as the Baltic states. 
Germany: Agreement on Germany prob- 
ably depended an the progress made on 
other and more immediate problems. Brit- 


ain and the United States are still com- 
mitted to the policy of unconditional sur- 
render. Russia is committed to nothing but 
has hinted at an opposite policy with the 
formation of the Free German Committee. 
It was probably not too much to say that 
a common policy on this question was the 
first requisite for winning the peace. 


Hungry India 


There were fewer beggars in Bengal last 
week. Thousands of famished city mendi- 
cants were too weak to drag themselves 
through the streets to ask for alms. Penni- 
less coolies and hungry peasants from the 
outlying districts also faltered on the dusty 
roads in their search for charity. In Cal- 
cutta hospitals, the “destitute sick” crowd- 
ed the narrow beds. 

As the Calcutta death toll rose to more 
than 1,950 in a single week—mostly because 
of starvation—the arguments dragged on 
as to who was responsible for the Indian 
food crisis. Government officials in New 
Delhi blamed the state and provincial gov- 
ernments. Indian Secretary L. S. Amery in 
London put the responsibility on Bengal 
authorities. Local governments complained 
of red tape at New Delhi and lack of co- 
operation from other local authorities in 
the allocation of supplies for famine- 
stricken areas. 

Finally, on Oct. 13; the government of 


* India announced that it had assumed com- 


plete control of the food situation. To the 
provincial governments went a warning 
that in future their authority would be 
overridden by the central authorities when- 
ever necessary. Grain exports from India 
had already been stopped, the National 
Food Department declared, and every ef- 
fort was being made to provide more ship- 
ping for carrying wheat and rice to the 
subcontinent. 


Prime Ribbed 


In announcing in the House of Com- 
mons Portugal’s grant of bases in the 
Azores, Prime Minister Churchill slipped 
up in his history. He said that the Anglo- 
Portuguese alliance had been in existence 
for “over 600 years.” Actually, it had 
run for just 570 years. A press association 
in reporting this Churchillian error of fact 
also administered a grammatical rebuke to 
the Prime Minister. It changed the “over 
600 years” to a pedantically correct “more 
than 600 years.” 


‘Freed’ Philippines 


The “Greater East Asia Co-prosperity 
Sphere,” as Japan calls its empire, boasted 
of another “independent” member last 
week. Following the example of Burma, 
which accepted “independence” from 
Tokyo on Aug. 1, the Manila puppet re- 
gime on Oct. 13 issued a “declaration of 
independence of the Philippine republic.” 
The proclamation was made by a former 
Supreme Court Justice, Dr. José P. Laurel, 
ten minutes after he had been sworn in as 
“President” of the new state. Laurel ex- 
plained: “Before the whole world, we are 
now a free and independent people. Hence- 
forth we shall not belong to any foreign 
power.” 

Having “formally recognized” the new 
state, Japan, through its Ambassador Ex- 
traordinary in Manila, Shozo Murata, and 


_ the Philippines, through its Minister of 
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State and Plenipotentiary, Claro M. Recto, 
signed a treaty of alliance which for all 
practical purposes brought the puppet re- 
gime into the war at Japan’s side. At the 
same time, the Japanese commander in 
the islands, Gen. Shigenori Kuroda, issued 
an order “dissolving” the military adminis- 
tration, without, however, indicating a 
withdrawal of the Japanese forces. 

The Tokyo radio hailed Japan’s “al- 
truistic and generous” act with a sly hint 
that it might prove a “great stimulus for 
India’s struggle.” Japan during the recent 
weeks has greatly intensified its propa- 
gandistic efforts with regard to India. 
At a military celebration in Singapore the 
day prior to the declaration of Philippine 
independence, the notorious Indian Quis- 
ling Subhas Chandra Bose promised that 
his “Indian National Army” would march 
into India this year to drive out the 
British. 





Italian About-Face 


Co-Belligerent Status Poses 
Problems for Allies and Axis 


On Oct. 18 the Italian Ambassador in 
Madrid presented himself at the German 
Embassy and asked to see the Ambassador, 
Dr. Hans Dieckhoff. The scene that fol- 
lowed was described by the German radio: 
“A representative of the traitor Badoglio 
tried to hand the German Ambassador in 
Madrid a so-called declaration of war. The 
German Ambassador, Dr. Hans Dieckhoff, 
showed the representative—with his dec- 
laration of war—the door.” 


Co-Belligerent: Thus Marshal Pie- 
tro Badoglio brought an unhappy Italy 
back into the war—to the catcalls of a 
former ally ind the reservations of the 


U. S, Army Signal Corps from Associated Press 


Almost unbelieving, an emaciated Italian political prisoner at the door of his 
cell learns that the Allies have made him free 


new allies. The declaration was formally 
announced in a joint statement by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, Prime Minister Churchill, 
and Premier Stalin who agreed to “accept 
the active cooperation of the Italian nation 
and armed forces as a co-belligerent in the 
war against Germany.” Earlier Badoglio 
had notified Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower 
of his decision. 

The Italian people were informed by a 
proclamation in which Badoglio cited Ger- 
man “arrogance and ferocity . . . the abuses 
of power, robbery, and violence of all kinds 
...” as reasons for the break. The Premier 
also reiterated his pledge that Italy hence. 
forth would be ruled democratically and 


‘that his government, shortly to be com- 


pleted with representatives of every po- 
litical party, would “in no way impair the 
untrammeled right of the people of Italy 
to choose their own form of democratic 
government when peace is restored.” In 
this connection political prisoners were be- 
ing released and Count Carlo Sforza, 


‘former Foreign Minister and vehement 


liberal, was on his way back to Italy. 
Italy, despite its declaration of war on 
Germany, could not be regarded as an 
ally, still less as a member of the United 
Nations. The armistice remained in full 
force. This was exp: ty stated in the 
joint declaration of the ‘ree United Na-| 
tions leaders: “The relationship of co- 
belligerency between the government of 
Italy and the United Nations governments 
cannot of itself affect the terms recently 
signed, which retain their full force and 
can only be adjusted by agreement be- 
tween the Allied governments in the light 
of the assistance which’ the Italian Gov- 
ernment may be able to afford to the 
United Nations’ cause.” 2 
Contribution: The military dowry 
which Italy brought into the common 
fight against Germany consisted prin- 
cipally of men and ships, for the nation 
has very little up-to-date equipment such 
as tanks, planes, and heavy artillery. , 
By far the greatest immediate contri- 
bution Italy would make to the Allied war 
effort was to facilitate use of its warships. 
‘The 100 and more surrendered under the 
armistice include 5 battleships in com- 
mission, 8 cruisers, 27 destroyers, 19 sub- 
marines, and some 50 minor craft. Manned 
by their own trained crews, these ships 
could immediately join the battle to the 
extent that the problem of ammunition 
supplies and servicing could be solved. 


Reaction: Some of the smaller coun- 
tries that Mussolini’s armies once fiercely 
oppressed resented the new “co-belliger- 
ent.” While the French were merely cool, 


_the Greeks and Yugoslavs voiced open 


resentment. The most outspoken oppos- 
tion came from that sad-faced forget-me- 
not, Haile Selassie: “We refuse to admit 
that a nation, which through treachery 
and cowardice . . . declared war upon her 
peaceful neighbors, can at a moment’s no- 
tice in her hour of defeat claim the status 
of co-belligerent.” 
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New Agreement Between Portugal 
and Britain Reinforces Old Bond 


It was the year 1878. On the fringes of 
Europe and facing the unexplored waters of 
the Western seas, two proud young king- 
doms struggled for a footing in a feudalistic 
world. 

Edward III sat on the throne of England. 
In Portugal, Ferdinand the Handsome ruled 
with his Queen, the beautiful Eleanor. To 
win his consort—formerly his mistress—Fer- 
dinand had refused to marry a Castilian 
princess. An enraged Henry of Castile re- 
taliated by invading Portugal. 

Ferdinand appealed for help to John of 
Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster and fourth son of 
Edward III. Fighting side by side, Ferdi- 
nand and John beat Henry. As a result, 
Portugal and England contracted to be 
“true and faithful friends . . . friends to 
friends and enemies to enemies” and to 
“assist, maintain, and uphold each other 
mutually by sea and land against all men 
that may live or die.” 


Port and Sentiment: This was 
the bit of history into which Prime Min- 
ister Winston Churchill breathed ‘life last 


Black Star 


Premier Salazar of Portugal looked back to Edward III of England 


week in the House of Commons in an- 
nouncing that Portugal had made air and 
sea bases in the Azores available to Brit- 
ain (see page 28). Then the Prime Min- 
ister told how in the course of the centuries 
the pact had been renewed no less than 
ten times. This was something of a his- 
torical tour de force which he gbviously 
enjoyed. But it also served to underline a 
unique association between two nations— 
one in which both have been united by 
political considerations, sentiments, and a 
mutual interest in the port trade. 





Henry Fielding went to Portugal to re- 
cuperate from an illness and his writings 
spurred many other Englishmen to follow, 
especially as the mild climate was sup- 
posed to be good for tuberculosis. Many 
died and were buried in the English ceme- 
tery at Lisbon, but others lived to enjoy 
the sweet heady wine from the vineyards 
at Oporto. 

The treaty of Methuen in 1703, by 
which the port wine industry was taken 
over by the British in exchange for the 
Portuguese purchase of British textiles 
established some large British fortunes, 
as well as many cases of hereditary gout. 

Britain grew great. But Portugal, un- 
able to bid commercially against the other 
powers of Europe, remained a small patch 
on the face of the Iberian peninsula, play- 
ing a modest part in international affairs. 
It became a republic in 1910 when King 
Manoel II, the dark and handsome com- 
panion of the famous French dancer 
Gaby Deslys, was dethroned. In the ext 
sixteen years, there were sixteen revolu- 


Wew York Public Library 


tions leaving the poverty-stricken fisher- 
men, vineyard workers, and peasants the 
victims of almost twenty years of dis- 
order. Then came Salazar. 


Leader: Dr. Anténio de Oliveira Sala- 
zar, the sharp-nosed, keen-eyed head of 
the present government, came into power 
with a military uprising. In 1926, when 
Gen. Gomes da Costa joined with Gen. 
Anténio de Fragoso Carmona and led the 
army into Lisbon to take over the govern- 
ment, the two generals found the treasury 





bankrupt. Carmona, then President, re- 
membered an obscure professor of finance 
on ‘the law faculty of the University of 
Coimbra, who had written a_ brilliant 
book on the very subject that bothered 
the general—finance. Drafting shy Dr. 
Salazar to advise him, Carmona made the 
professor Finance Minister in April 1928. 
The country’s treasury was set in order 
by such efficient measures and the Min- 
ister was given such sweeping authority 
that by 1932 Salazar was named Prime 
Minister as well as Minister of Finance. 
Two years later, he became absolute dic- 
tator of Portugal. 

Salazar was born on April 28, 1889, 
under the thatched roof of a farmer’s cot- 
tage at Santa Comba Dao in the north of 
Portugal. He studied in the seminary at 
Vizeu and later earned his tuition in the 
ancient university at Coimbra by tutor- 
ing. Wearing the long, black priest-like 
robes affected by the students, Salazar 
lived a life of austerity, which he con- 
tinued when the baffled military men 
called him from the schoolroom to one of 
Portugal’s highest posts. 

To the simple Portuguese, accustomed 
to gold-braid, luxury-loving, money-spend- 
ing leaders, Salazar, who wanted to be 
called “The Minister,” was a perpetual 
surprise. A devout Catholic, with a hatred 
of pomp, the bachelor-dictator appeared 
in a plain black suit and wide-brimmed 
black hat. He ate sparingly, drank no wine, 
did not smoke, slept little, and worked 
fourteen to eighteen hours a day. 


Estado Novo: While the venerable 
General Carmona is still President of 
Portugal, Salazar’s power is as absolute as 
that of any other dictator. Salazar de- 
scribes his Estado Novo (new state) as an 
“authoritarian democracy” planned to 
strike a balance between liberty and au- 
thority. 

In his fifteen years in office, Salazar has 
balanced the Portugese budget, stabilized 
the currency, and managed to keep the 
Portuguese ports open despite the war. 
There has been a mild war boom in 
Portugal but it has affected only the rich: 
Illiteracy remains as high as 50 per cent 
and the poverty of the agricultural popula- 
tion—60 per cent of the 7,000,000 in- 
habitants—is extreme. 

As the fourth colonial power, Portugal 
holds—besides the Azores—Madeira, Cape 
Verde, Mozambique, and Angola. In Asia 
it has picturesque Macao off the Chinese 
coast and half of Timor which is now in- 
vested by the Japanese. For many years 
these colonies, richly productive, returned 
little revenue to Portugal because of graft- 
ing administrations. 

Portuguese overseas trade 4s now regu- 
lated by a supply-purchase agreement by 
which Portugal makes a semi-annual esti- 
mate of basic import needs, which the 
United States and Britain undertake to 
supply, subject to prior demands of them- 
selves and the belligerent and nonbelliger- 
ent allies. 

Under this agreement, the Allies have 
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Tantalizing: A London store arranged a fashion. 
show for British servicewomen so they could inspect a 





new “artificially silk-plated” stocking called “731” and 
yearn for the days when they worried about runs. 


British Combine 





supplied petroleum, coal, iron and steel, 
wheat, tobacco, seed potatoes, and a re- 
stricted quantity of tires. Portugal, in turn, 
has supplied the Allies with cork, sardines, 
naval stores, sisal, tin ore, and most no- 
tably, wolfram—the steel-hardening alloy 
of which Spain and Portugal are the only 
European producers. Expediency at first 
impelled Salazar to make an equal division 
of wolfram between the Allies and the 
Reich, but the Allies are now getting two- 
thirds and intend to ask for more. 


Mauling in Melbourne 


This story of a tragedy was cabled by 
NewsweEEk’s Australian correspondent. 


Australia’s most famous hotel is Young 
and Jackson’s in Melbourne. The city tow- 
ers above the dingy brown two-story tav- 
ern which has been too busy selling beer 
to pause for rebuilding. Frowning down on 
it from one corner is St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
On the other stands Flinders Street Rail- 
way. Station, which handles more people 
daily than any in the world. At peak hours, 
with soldiers in town, Young and Jackson’s 
must approach the world record in mugs of 
beer. per man per second. 

But on Wednesday last week business 
stopped, and the crowd of passers-by were 


halted by a little band of serious-faced men 


carrying from the saloon door the hotel’s 
oldest occupant. 

Word spread that Chloe hac’ been out- 
raged. Chloe was almost as famous as 
Young and Jackson’s. She was a magnifi- 
cent 7-by-4 foot nude painting by Jules 
Lefebvre. Completed in 1875 and awarded 
the Medal of Honor by the Paris Salon 
in 1886, Chloe had outshone less florid 
works of art on the saloon wall for 25 
years, 

The hotel valued Chloe at £3,500. Its 
patrons have respected her unclad inno- 
cence and after a shocked or admiring 


glance have turned their backs and drunk 
thejr beer.. Hers was a face that launched 
a billion sips. Lyrics have been written 
about her. No one, drunk or sober, ever 
offered her violence except one nondrink- 
ing prude who fifteen years ago strode in 
the saloon and smashed the glass which 
was Chloe’s sole protection from a world 
of men. 

On Wednesday a quarrelsome customer, 
misaiming a second glass at a bartender, 
struck Chloe on the bottom corner, smash- 
ing the glass slightly and damaging the 
canvas. Two drinkers, who'd watched the 
attack on the barman unmoved, roared 
with rage, but the vandal escaped by rac- 
ing from the saloon and nipping into a 
passing tram. “I'll engage art experts to 
restore her, but she may never be back 
again,” Alan Ryan, the proprietor, sadly 
told reporters. 


Manning the Mines 


With only 3,500 volunteers to fill.a gap 
in coal production calling for $0,000 to 
60,000 additional miners, the British Gov- 
ernment decided last week to draft men 
for mine work. (Since May 1940 the gov- 
ernment has had the power to force any- 
one to work at any occupation but it has 
rarely been invoked.) The measure, which 
had been under consideration for several 
months, was announced in the House oi 
Commons on Oct. 12 by Maj. Gwilym 
Lloyd George, Minister of Fuel : and 
Power. , 

The drastic step was brought on after 
coal output declined just when require- 
ments rose sharply, partly because of the 
necessity of supplying Italy. One cause of 
the production slump was a steady drain 
of miners into the fighting services. By 
next spring the total of mine workers will 
have dropped to 690,000, whereas at least 
720,000 are needed and the government 
has set its goal at 750,000 men in the pits. 


a ed 


Argentina at Sea 


In Argentina last week, the miltary 
government of President Pedro Ramirez, 
a group of political King Canutes if ever 
there was one, commanded the ocean of 
opposition to halt. It didn’t. Instead, 
Ramirez’s stand-still policy was further 
endangered by a serious Cabinet crisis 
which, when it subsided, left him 
minus the services of three pro-Allied 
ministers. 

The news of the resignation of Jorge 
Santamarina, Minister of Finance, Brig. 
Gen. Elbio Anaya, Minister of Justice and 
Education, and Vice Admiral Ismael G:- 
lindez, Minister of Public Works, brought 
derisive shouts of “Neutrality” in the 
fashionable Calle Florida before the crowds 
were broken up by tear gas. But the news 
of the elevation of Gen. Edelmiro J. Farrell, 
former Minister of War, to the post of 
Vice President ieft vacant by the death 
in July of Rear Admiral Saba H. Sueyro, 
roused the approval of the liberal-minded 
officials at Casa Rosada. Farrell, 2 close 
friend of Gen. Arturo Rawson, Ambassador 
to Brazil, also favors an immediate break 
with the Axis. 

Meanwhile, Ramirez’s own position was 
made doubly precarious y President 
Roosevelt’s stinging rebuk on Argentina's 
action in banning the publication of Jewish 
newspapers. Four hours «fter release of the 
President’s statement or Oct. 15, the ban 
on the newspapers was - ifted.-But in select- 
ing his new Cabinet members, the stubborn 
little Ramirez named Gustavo Martines 
Zuviria, author of anti-Semitic books, a 
Minister of Justice. And from the Presi- 
dent’s office in Casa Rosada came a strong- 
ly worded communiqué, dated Oct. 16, 
declaring that the government would not 
“tolerate any tampering,” and dismissing 
all public officials who signed an anti-Ax 
manifesto which had been published on 
the previous day. 
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Allied Air-Land-Sea Teams 
Converge on Eternal City 


Nazis Betray Uneasiness 
Over Rome by Evacueting Coast 


_and Trying to Move Pope 


The ancient Romans built two roads 
from Rome to Casilinum (the modern 
Capua) on the winding Volturno River. 
The more famous was the 129-mile coastal 
Via Appia built by Appius Claudius Caecus 
in 312 B.C. and later extended to Brindisi, 
when it became known as longarum regina 
viarum, the queen of long-distance roads. 
Still older was the 135-mile peak-lined Via 
Latina which followed an inland route 
along the valley of the Trerus River (the 
modern Sacco), joining the Via Appia at 
Casilinum. 

Today, after more than 22 centuries, the 
two main roads leading from Rome to 
Capua and thence southward to Naples 
still follow the historic Roman routes with 
their relics of tombs and temples and their 
scars of ancient wars. And it was along 
these routes among the foothills of the 
Apennines and the rich green coastal plains 
that the scene was laid this week for a 
new and historic struggle—the Battle of 
Rome. 

It was started on Oct. 12 by the Ger- 
mans. To thwart the plans of Lt. Gen. 


Mark W. Clark, whose Fifth Army had 
hauled up great reinforcements of guns 
and vehicles across the rain-swamped Cam- 
pania plain to the Volturno’s south bank, 
the enemy struck suddenly and savagely 
across the river against Allied-held Capua, 
a town almost encircled by a bend in the 
river some 20 miles upstream. But on 
crossing the river, the Germans ran straight 
into the poised fist of the Fifth and were 
violently punched back. 

That evening at 8:50, with the weather 
clear after four days of downpours, Clark 
gave his men the go signal. First, hun- 
dreds of Allied guns, including American 
155-millimeter Long Toms, opened up from 
the Volturno’s south bank—the same area 
where Garibaldi smashed the Bourbons 
in October 1860. Behind the heavy roll- 
ing barrage, the fiercest thus far of the 
Italian campaign, and a following smoke- 
screen, Yanks in assault boats or swim- 
ming or wading forced the 100-yard-wide 
river. Under fire, engineers built pontoon 
bridges. Tanks and artillery rolled across. 
With the aid of swarms of tactical planes 
which roared over German gun positions, 
the men fought their way through orchards 
and _ cornfields, capturing commanding 
heights northeast of Capua. 

The American assault, carried out chief- 
ly east of Capua, was the right-hand 





The Battle of Rome began as the Allies pushed up the ancient roads leading toward the Eternal City 


Vasto 
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_ punch of an Allied attack that also in- 


cluded a powerful left hook. That was de- 
livered by British troops who landed 
north of the Volturno’s mouth with the 
aid of the amphibious leapfrog tactics that 
have become a feature of the Mediterra- 
nean campaigns. Covered by warships’ fire, 
the Tommies scrambled ashore in bright 
moonlight and outfought the Germans as 
they battered a path to a junction with 
the Yanks in the east. 

Meanwhile the British Eighth Army, 
striking southwestward from Termoli on 
the Adriatic, knocked out Campobasso and 
other vital enemy communications points 
in the mountainous central zone on the 
Termoli-Naples road. That was a signal for 
an all-around Allied advance as the Ger- 
mans in the western sector fell back toward 
their next defense line—the Gariglianc 
River only 80 miles from Rome. 


Roads to Rome: The main battle 
was moving into an historic region, the 
coastal plain beneath Mount Massico, im- 
mortalized by the poets Horace and Vergil 
for its fine wines, and into the Garigliano 
Valley, where the Spaniards under Hernan- 
dez Gonsalvo de Cordoba trounced the 
French in 1503, putting Naples under the 
Spanish heel for more than two centuries. 

Already, the course of the Allies toward 
Rome was being plotted by Northwest 
African Air Forces bombers and strafers. 
Along the old Via Latina, they pounded 
Cassino, the ancient Casinum with its 
crumbled amphitheater and nearby cle- 
brated Monte Cassino monastery founded 
in 529 on the side of a temple to Apollo. 
On the Via Appia they hit communica- 
tions targets near the ancient fortress town 
of Gaeta. 

The attacks foretold new deeds by the 
well-coordinated Allied air-land-sea teams: 


ROADS TO ROME 


) 
Newsweek—PFore 
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As one precaution against possible Allied 
amphibious landings below Rome near the 
Pontine Marshes, the Germans were said 
to have ordered the evacuation of all civil- 
ians in the coastal area between Ostia and 
Nettuno. 


Vatican: The rolling tide of war pro- 
duced new repercussions in the Vatican. 
One report reaching London said the Ger- 
mans had “offered” to move Pope Pius 
XII to the tiny neutral principality of 
Liechtenstein, bordering Switzerland, but 
that the pontiff had refused. To warn in- 
truders, papal authorities posted notices 
on all Vatican entrances pointing out that 
the Holy City was “a sovereign and in- 
dependent neutral state” entitled to enjoy 
“the right of inviolability.” 

Meanwhile Rome officials began dis- 
tributing emergency rations to the city’s 
population, who were ordered to store 
them in safe places. Romans were also 
told to prepare emergency stores of water 
sufficient for at least four days. 


Balkans: As the Allies battled their 
way north toward Rome, the war spread 
deeper into the Balkans. For the first time, 
the enemy in Albania was attacked by 
the Northwest African Air Forces when 
Mitchell medium bombers, escorted by 


a 


Lightnings, raided an airfield at Tirana, 
the Albanian capital. At the same time, 
the Allies kept up a steady succession of 
raids against enemy-held airfields in Greece 
and the Aegean area. 

All this showed how the Allies were keep- 
ing the Germans on the jump beyond the 
Adriatic. More trouble for Berlin was re- 


‘vealed when Josip (Tito) Brozovitch, head 


of the Yugoslav partisans, announced that 
his forces had been joined by the entire 
Italian Venezia division. The Nazis final- 
ly acknowledged the seriousness of the 
situation when they announced that Field 
Marshal Ewin Rommel—apparently in 
addition to his duties as commander of 
German troops in Northern Italy—had 
been placed in top command of operations 
in Yugoslavia. 


Model 


The American Eighth Air Force last 
week issued this “model German com- 
muniqué” for the guidance of the Nazis: 

“Large formations of huge American 
bombers attempted to penetrate Western 
Germany today but were driven off by 
hordes of our brave fighter-pilots. Forty- 
seven enemy bombers were shot down. 
One of our fighters was lost. 

“One of our cities is missing.” 


* NEWSWEEK 


Rout at Rabaul 


Air Triumph Marks the Tum 
of War in Southwest Pacific 


Only when the last flight had left the 
runways and the thunder of the greatest 
Allied aerial armada ever to set out in 
those sun-coppered skies had faded to a 
rumble did Lt. Gen. George C. Kenney, 
commander of the Allied Air Forces in the 
Southwest Pacific, reach into his watch 
pocket for the famous bones. 

Given him by a priest in Paris in 1917, 
these dice guaranteed the general luck, the 
legend ran, provided he never used then 
to make money. Once he had left them be 
hind and his plane crashed and _ nearly 
killed him. Now he rolled them while fel. 
low officers in the room held their breath 
He shot an eleven. 


Build-up: To every man on Kenney’ 
staff, the general’s high throw on Oct. 13 
brought a feeling of elation. It meant good 
luck for the momentous mission just be 
gun. The target was Rabaul, big Japanes 
base in New Britain. The raiding fleet 
comprised every available plane in the 
Southwest Pacific. The foray had bee 
planned with all the skill, patience and 
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International 
As the Vatican faced new dangers this extraordinary picture arrived in the United States, showing Pope Pius xill 
himself going boldly into the thick of Rome crowds to reassure the people after the first Allied bombing raids 
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guile that Kenney and Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur had shown in earlier major air 


blows. 

The first of these was the Battle of ‘the 
Bismarck Sea last spring, when Kenney 
annihilated a big Jap convoy by using all 
types of planes, including skip bombers, 
in a masterpiece of coordination: Next on 
Kenney’s list was the Wewak base, which 
he shattered in carefully planned and 


crushing raids in August, destroying al-, 


most 500 enemy planes. This time he as- 
signed medium bombers the special job 
of eliminating ground defenses while fight- 
ers fought off the Zeros, giving the Allied 
bombers a clear run. 

After that Kenney turned his attention 
to Rabaul. To the recently won Munda 
in the Solomons, the only large Allied base 
within fighter range of the Jap fortress, he 
added new bases on Kiriwina and Wood- 
lark islands, off New Guinea’s northeast 
tip. Pilots and flying crews were specially 
rained to fly over mountains and negoti- 
ate the thunderheads found over the high 
ranges of New Britain. Finally, the day 
before the raid, to eliminate the possibility 
of Japanese reinforcements appearing at a 
crucial moment, a devastating 100-plane 
attack by naval air forces was made upon 
Kahili on Bougainville Island, the only 
other large Jap base in the Rabaul area. 


Blow: When Kenney’s dice clicked 
to a stop at headquarters, his Mitchell 
and Beaufort medium bombers, covered by 
Lightnings, were well on their way to New 
Britain. Behind them came the heavy bom- 
bardment forces with their own fighter 

over. All planes maintained radio silence. 

‘o.stay out of range of Jap listening de- 
ices they never rose more than 60 feet 
above the sea until they hit the mountain- 
ous New Britain coast. 

In echelons of three the advance forma- 
ions of medium bombers, still with fighter 
over overhead, roared down on the 
Rapopo, Vunakanau, and Tobera airfields, 
bombs shattering buildings and parked 
planes, cannon blasting ack-ack emplace- 

ents, machine guns raising havoc with 
startled personnel. What the first waves 

issed the ones that followed pounced 

pon. In a matter of seconds each echelon 
vas on, across, and off the target. Some 
umed and swept the fields again; others 
shot out over Simpson Harbor and St. 


wet e’s Channel to blast luggers and. 
patro! 


boats. In seconds each target area 
was a mass of smoke and flame. 

So swift was the attack that the Japs 
were able to launch only 40 planes. 
wenty-six were shot down. In a few min- 
tes Allied. heavy bombardment forces 
vith their fighter cover swept majestically 
over the harbor and began unloading. Only 
he first wave met with opposition in the 
air. The ones that followed did their bomb- 
ng almost unmolested. 


Tally: For: an expenditure of five 
planes, 350 tons of bombs, and 250,000 
bunds of ammunition Kenney’s forces 
lestroyed 177 airplanes, three destroyers, 


‘three merchant ships of from 5,800 to 


7,000 tons, 48 seagoing cargo vessels of 
from 100 to 500 tons, 70 harbor craft, 2 
wharves, a warehouse, a motor pool, fuel 
and ammunition dumps, and other instal- 
lations. In addition ¢o that havoc they 
damaged three large vessels and a sub- 
marine. 

Pointing out that Rabaul was the very 
hub of the enemy’s main advance air ef- 
fort, General MacArthur remarked after 
the devastating raid: “I think we have 
broken its back.” Kenney termed the 
raid the “turning point of the war” in 
the Southwest Pacific. A few days later, 
his planes hammered home the point. For 
when the enraged Japs launched a series 
of widespread air battles, they came a 
cropper—in two days the Americans 
knocked out 104 more Japanese planes 
for certain, plus 43 “probables,” losing 
only two of their own. 


co 
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Mountbatten’s Aides 


Lord Louis Mountbatten, recently ar- 
rived in New Delhi, last week organized 
the staff that will help him plan the great 
campaign against the Japanese in South- 
east Asia. For Chief of Staff he selected 
a British general, Sir Henry Royds 
Pownall; for Deputy Chief of Staff an 
American major general, Albert Coady 
Wedemeyer. 

General Pownall, small and alert, is a 
56-year-old artillery expert who has served 
the British Army for 37 years and spent 
his childhood in Japan. Service in France 
and through the Empire preceded his ap- 
pointment as Lord Gort’s Chief of Staff in 
France in 1940. When France fell, Pown- 
all went back to England to help organize 
British defenses, then in 1941 got the 
toughest and most hopeless assignment of 
his career—the initial defense of Malaya 





LARDNER GOES TO THE WARS 





Worn Firta Army ADVANCED 
Forces ABOVE THE VOLTURNO RIVER— 
Most of our men who crossed the Vol- 
turno waded or swam across. They had 


American division in the center of the 
Allied line performed very brilliantly 
in this operation and, what is more, 
very swiftly. We could follow them 
over the river today because a pon- 
toon bridge was up already and an- 
other was in the making and traffic and 
guns of all kinds were crossing and the 
push was deep into the hills north of 
the river. 

The shore on the enemy side is 
sandy and the plain beyond it is wet 
and low and carved with ditches. A 
dead American soldier lay in a field 
near the bridge with his helmet on 
and his hands stretched out ahead of 
him, the fists clenched. A little farther 
on we met a carload of German prison- 
ers coming in from the hills. They got 
out and helped push our jeep through 
a sticky ditch. The prisoners were 
cheerful and noisy in the raw autumn 
morning. “Goot, very goot,” one of 
them called out as he watched the jeep 
slash successfully around his car and 
back onto the road. 

Americans are not supermen at war, 
but every soldier fights well at certain 
times when the feeling is right. It was 
right when we crossed this river. May- 
be nature of the country had some- 
thing to do with it for some of our 
troops. It is like the bayou country of 
Louisiana and a captain from Louisiana 
named Arlo Olson, working his way 
up a ditch at the first crossing, took 





Crossing the Volturno 
by JOHN LARDNER 


hard fighting in the early hours. The: 


-when we found him in his forward 


. 
a gun, a good gun, away from a Ger- 
man and killed that German and three 
others with it. 


But you didn’t have to be from 
Louisiana. The feel was right for every- 
body. Soldiers who could not swim got 
across deep water anyway. Chicagoans 
and New Yorkers were as confident and 
expert as city jaywalkers crossing 
against a light. We had some soldiers 
killed; we killed a lot of Germans. An 
artillery officer killed two Germans of 
a party of three and threw the third 
into the Volturno River. 

There was one unit which made an 
incision so deep and rapid north of the 
river that German hopes of holding 
this line were doomed within a day’s 
time. Its leader was a very young 
lieutenant colonel from Columbus, 
Ohio, named John Poffee. He was 
polite and gay and busy all at once 


post in a fold of the hillside. “Get some 
coffee,” he called. “I need a rest. Mr. 
Biddle needs a rest. Who the hell 
doesn’t?” 

Mr. Biddle is George Biddle, a Phila- 
delphia Biddle who is a very good and 
very well known artist. He is in his 
50s, grayhaired and lean, and he 
crossed the river with the first troops 
under machine-gun and mortar fire 
and considerable shelling from the 
shore the Germans held in order to 
see things he wanted to make pictures 
of. He saw the things he wanted, but 
plainly it would take him some time 
to recover from his excitement before 
he could draw them. 
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and Singapore. Rated in England as one 
of the British Army’s most brilliant offi- 
cers, he is nevertheless expected to provide 
old-school conservative balance to the 
dashing Mountbatten. 

General Wedemeyer is a 47-year-old 
Nebraskan who just missed the last war 
when he graduated from West Point in 
November 1918. Joining the infantry the 
next year, he stayed with it through serv- 
ice in the Philippines and China. In 1936, 
Wedemeyer became one of the few Amer- 
‘icans, and one of the last foreigners, to 
enroll in the German War College in Ber- 
lin. For two years he watched the young 
German war machine develop and came to 
have great respect for Nazi tanks. Rated 
now as an expert in war plans, the general 
has served since 1941 as one of Gen. 
George C. Marshall’s planning aides dur- 
ing which time he has accompanied the 
Chief of Staff on most of his trips 
abroad. 


Azores’ Advantage 


The first storms of winter whipped the 
Atlantic, and the U-boat packs slipped out 
again in force into the ocean’s cold gray 
waters. But last week the Allies scored one 
of the greatest gains they have yet won in 
the Battle of the Atlantic: Portugal’s con- 
cession of air and naval bases in the Azores 
(see page 28). 

Midway between the Eastern and West- 
ern Hemispheres, the nine islands of the 
Portuguese archipelago dominate the trade 
routes between America and Europe, and 
their occupation by the Allies meant a 
great extension of the air cover that Brit- 
ish and American planes give to Atlantic 
convoys. Until now a mid-ocean gap has 
stretched between areas patrolled by land- 
based Allied aircraft, and through its 
north-south length lurked the U-boats 
threatened only by carrier-based planes. 

Now landplanes from the Azores will 
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help to close the gap. Their range just 
misses the northern sea lane which Ameri- 
can and Canadian convoys follow to Brit- 
ain. But they will lop 1,500 unprotected 
miles from the $,400 that Venezuelan oil 
tankers cross to British ports, and they 
will close completely the dangerous 1,000- 
mile gap on the route between American 
ports, the Mediterranean, and North 
Africa. 

British air, sea, and ground forces set- 
tling in the Azores (the United States will 
use the installations, but not run them) 
found the islands well equipped for their 
part in the battle against the U-boats. On 
their coasts, below rugged volcanic coun- 
try where subtropical fruits are cultivated 
and flowers bloom in profusion, there are 
good harbors which can service medium 
and small warships. One is Ponta Delgada 
on Sao Miguel Island; another is Horta on 
Fayal, where Pan American Clippers have 
refueled since 1939 and where the Portu- 





WAR TIDES 





The policy of getting there first 
with the most force is sound enough in 
the blitz type of land battle and in the 
old-fashioned sea fight between fleets. 
But in a global war, where a large part 
of its sinews must come from overseas, it 
is the side which in the end can mass the 
greatest striking power, in the meantime 
wearing down enemy resistance, that 
wins the victory. Coming down to bed- 
rock, it is the battle of supply which de- 
termines the final issue. 

In a broad sense, control of the air, 
sea, or land is almost an adjunct of con- 
trol of supply. In the Civil War it was 
this asset which finally broke the back of 
the South. In the last war the Allies 
would not have won if overseas supply 
lines had been destroyed. The German 
submarine campaign almost did _ this. 
That is why the submarine menace al- 
ways looms large, why every effort must 
be put forth to destroy it, and why the 
Nazis will still persist even though they 
lose submarine after submarine. And that 
is why the use of the Azores, which in- 
sures our command of the sea routes 
across the Atlantic, is a matter of- such 
vital import to Allies and Germans. 

For once let this submarine menace be 
removed, the convoy system which im- 
pedes the flow of shipping by at least 25 
per cent could be abolished and the free 
transit of individual ships across the 
oceans could begin again. The Queen 
Mary in this war and the Leviathan in 
the last are examples of the advantage 
of individual sailings. 

The importance of preserving our sea 





The Submarines: Shock Troops That Hammer at Supply Lines 


by Admirai WILITAMV. PRATT, U.S.N. Retired 


lanes and of increasing their efficiency is 
so great that no reports of lowered Nazi 
morale should be accepted at face value. 
We must forge ahead against new de- 
vices, new armaments, and new tactics 
just as we did in the darkest days of the 
war, for the Nazi submarines are the 
shock troops constantly hammering 
against our main supply lines. 


No type of naval craft in the course 
of its existence has undergone so many 
changes as has the submarine. Designed 
first for coastal defense, it passed 
through the phases of surface raider, ad- 
junct of the fleet, supply ship, and under- 
water destroyer. Finally the Germans 
decided upon one fixed policy. This was 
to sink without warning, in total disre- 
gard of the character of the personnel 
carried. This policy broke every law of 
the sea and was the forerunner of an air 
policy dedicated to the total annihilation 
of the enemy. 

However, this fixed policy had the ef- 
fect of standardizing design and paved 
the way for mass construction. It led to 
the adoption of a type of craft, not too 
large, roughly ranging from 750 to 500 
tons, capable of a surface speed superior 
to that of any convoy. This craft has 
great maneuverability, can crash dive in 
$0 to 40 seconds, is produced in quantity, 
and forms one of a fleet of similar ships. 
The number of torpedo tubes carried and 
the cruising range are less than that 
found in ships of other navies, but this 
is immaterial since Nasi submarines are 
designed to operate in the Atlantic and 
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adjacent waters where nearby bases are 
available. 

The ultimate end of German policy 
was to wrest control of the seas from the 
surface fleets, the same idea we now see 
propounded by the extreme advocates of 
airpower. Suffice it to say, each in its day 
has offered a real threat. 

The British and ourselves, while united 
in the purpose of outlawing unlimited sea 
warfare, were at variance as to method. 
The British, with an eye to the fleet and 
the vulnerability of their sea communi- 
crtions, wished to abolish submarines. 
We, with an eye to the Pacific, did not 
desire abolition but regulation by law. 
Neither plan worked, and the present 
war forced us both to adopt the German 
practice in self-defense. 

We settled on a quantity production 
basis of about 1,500 tons displacement 
per ship, with high surface speed—21 
knots—and a long cruising range of 
about 12,000 miles. Ten torpedo tubes 
are-carried, but the deck battery is light. 
Three inches is the heaviest caliber, and 
all guns are anti-aircraft types. 

Our .successes bespeak the soundness 
of our policy. The Japs are not as good 
submarine men as the Germans, and in 
the past they have had no fixed design or 
purpose. Displacements varied from 
2,200 tons to the midget submarine. Sur- 
face speed is high and cruising range 
very long. They carry a heavy battery 
of guns ranging up to 5.5 inches in cali- 
ber, which seems to indicate that the 
Japs regard their subs as adjuncts of the 
fleet in action. 
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WACS— Maybe you 
chauffeur a jeep; 
maybe you learn ra- 
dio and free a radio 
man to fly; but, by 
the time you’ve fin- 
ished training, 
youll know your 
Army...from khaki 
to Camels—the ser- 
vice favorite. 


First 


IN THE 


SERVICE 


Actual sales records 
show the favorite 
cigarette with smok- 
ers in the Army, 
Navy, Marines, and 
Coast Guard is 
Camel. 


With women in the Service... 


SPARS — That job 
you take at a desk 
means another 
Coast Guardsman 
free to fight on 
deck! And, if your 
taste runs to the ex- 
tra mildness of slow 
burning, you'll be 
smoking Camels — 
the Coast Guard 
favorite. 


Ld 
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THE “T-ZONE.°? Taste...throat... 
that’s the proving ground of any cigarette. 

On the basis of the experience of mil- 
lions of steady Camel smokers, we believe 
you will like Camel’s blend of costlier 
tobaccos. Try Camels. See if they don’t 
suit your “T-Zone” to a “T.” 


Khaki, blue, or forest green... 


whatever you wear... you'll find the cigarette 


for milder smoking pleasure is 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


WAVES -You get 
up at “reveille,” 

to bed at “taps.” Be- 
cause, when you're 
in the WAVES, 
you're in the Navy. 
And, if you smoke, 
you'll quickly learn 
the Navy favorite is 
the cigarette with 
that famous flavor 
— Camel. 


“BE A MARINE—free 
a Marine to fight” is the 
motto of the Marine 
Corps Women’s Reserve. 
Uniform above is by gov- 
ernment issue, cigarette 
by Camel ; and that means 
the smoking situation is 
“well in hand,” 





PREVIEW 


'F you want a glimpse of how to- 
morrow’s hard jobs will be done, 
look at what is doing the tough war 
jobs today—such jobs as building 
airfields in the jungle. 


Look in tanks and trucks, in land- 
ing barges and patrol vessels, in 
tractors and auxiliaries. You’ll find 
General Motors Diesel Engines pack- 
ing them with power. 


This grueling service is emphasiz- 
ing the virtues of GM Diesels—high- 
lighting their ruggedness—showing 


OF 


TOMORROW'S 


how little fuel they use, and low-cost 
fuel at that. 


With the war won, our expanded 
facilities will be turned to peacetime 
needs, and these engines will be avail- 
able for many applications where 
America will need dependable, eco- 
nomical power. 


POWER 


New eras of transportation follow in the 
footsteps of war. Another new era of 
transportation is assured in the wake 
of this war. General Motors Diesel 
Locomotives already are establishing 
new standards. 


KEEP AMERICA STRONG + BUY MORE BONDS 
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Tribute: Shrouded in the somber fog of Kiska, two American soldiers stand 
reverently by wreckage marking the grave of a companion who crashed. Over 
the grave of another flier (below), the Japs erected an uncharacteristic tribute 
to “a brave air-hero” who died for his “mother land.” 





guese have built a new airfield. And 
Madrid reported that a large British con- 
tingent landed on a third island, Terceira, 
which is supposed to have the largest air 
buses in the Azores. 


Undersea Babies 


“His Majesty’s midget submarines have 
carried out an attack on main units of the 
German battle fleet in their protected 
anchorages in the Alten Fjord in Northern 
Norway, inflicting underwater damage on 
the battleship Tirpitz. This involved haz- 
ards of the first order.” 

In these prosaic words the British Ad- 
miralty not only revealed that an un- 
precedented assault had freed Russia- 
bound convoys temporarily from threat of 
attack by Germany’s mightiest warship 
but also broke a tight censorship on the 
midget submarine. 

The task facing the midget submarines’ 
two-man crews was a tough one. Alten 
Fjord, in which the Tirpitz lay, is 200 miles 
within the Arctic Circle, 50 miles from the 
open sea, 1,000 miles from the nearest Brit- 
ish base. To get there the tiny submersibles 
had to thread miles of tortuous channels, 
heavily _mined and vigilantly patrolled. 
Three of the small subs did not return. 

Though aerial pictures taken later 
showed the Tirpitz swimming in a 2-mile 
sea of oil, this was no proof of serious 


damage, for a compartmented double hull ~ 


25 feet thick gives the German battleship 
underwater protection against even the 
heaviest torpedoes. 


Type: The attack on the Tirpits was 
only the first logical expression of Britain’s 


long and not always secret development of 


U. 8. Navy photos from Associated Press . 





the midget submarine (Newsweek, Oct. 
11). In the years between the wars Ad- 
miralty experts projected at least three 
types of midget subs: the “A” type carried 
by surface cruisers and released for high- 
speed fleet work against big ships; the “B” 
type of much the same design carried by 
large converted “‘M” class submarines for 
attack in the open ocean; and the “C” 
type, also carried by large subs but in- 
tended for attack on harbors. 

On the basis of what is known about 
these projected vessels it can be assumed 
that the craft used in the Alten Fjord 
were a development of the “C” type 
midget submarine, of 25 tons displacement, 
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electrically propelled, equipped with sonic 
devices, and fitted with one torpedo tube 
and two or more torpedoes. Since they 
have no Diesel engines, the cruising range 
of the midget subs is small, and therefore 
it is likely that they were brought within 
striking distance of their objective by 
parent submarines. 


Red Test 


Counterattacking Nazis Attempt 
Showdown Along Dnieper Line 


The great offensive of the Red Army, 
triumphant in summer and in the first 
weeks of autumn, came to its greatest test 
last week. With the approach of winter, 
the days of planned German withdrawals 
were over for the present at least, and rear- 
guard actions turned into major counter- 
attacks along the 900-mile front. For the 
Wehrmacht had thrown its main reserves 
into a showdown battle on the line of the 
Dnieper. 


White Russia: In the north, where 
rain-swollen rivers had cut through marshy 
woodland, the freezing ground hardened 
beneath Russian infantry and tanks blast- 
ing their way through deep German de- 
fense positions. Below the Russian base at 
Velikiye Luki, Red Army troops at Nevel 
cut north and south in flanking drives, 60 
miles from Latvia. From Smolensk they 
hammered at the gates of Orsha and the 
two powerful attacks threatened to envelop 
Vitebsk, which constitutes the northern 
anchor of the German line in White 
Russia. 

As the Red troops advanced with the 
aid of Stormovik bombers, the Germans 
hurled infantry ‘reserves into counterat- 
tacks and supported them with tanks, 
mobile guns, dive bombers, and fighters. 
But Russian mortar, rifle, and machine- 
gun fire held them back, planes cut 
through Luftwaffe formations, and tanks 
and infantry streamed out again into the 
forests. 


Dnieper: Over the broad Dnieper 
from Kiev to the great bend above the 
Crimea, the sky turned the dirty blood- 
red that once lowered on Stalingrad. 

Kiev itself shook from dynamite ex- 
plosions and fire, but the Wehrmacht’s 
troops, bolstered by Elite Guards and re- 
serves, fought fiercely to defend it. North 
and south of the Ukraine capital eight 
Russian divisions fanned out from bridge- 
heads on the Dnieper’s west bank. 

But the most dangerous Russian blow 
across the Dnieper was struck below Krem- 
enchug, the big port on the bend’s upper 
leg. There, in a sledgehammer thrust re- 
calling the break-through above the Don 
Bend last November that presaged the 
envelopment of Stalingrad and the Ger- 
man Sixth Army, the Reds smashed 
through German fortifications in a south- 
ward drive that threatened to outflank 
Dnepropetrovsk, the great base just inside 
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HONEY 





REAL 


Pot Shape, $2.50 
Actual size of pipe 554” 


the honey-cured smoke 


The only pipe, according to thousands who have tried them all, that yields a 
completely mild, fragrant, wholly agreeable smoke the first time you light it, 
without a trace of harshness. This uncommon experience is so welcome that 
Yello-Bole has been famous for ten years as the pipe that requires no “breaking- 
in” and which stays sweet continuously due to the presence of the honey in the 
bowl. Ask a pipe-smoker about it. 


La 


YELLO-BOLE ©) sTANDARD #1 
YELLO-BOLE © IMPERIAL 41.50 
YELLO-BOLE CCD PREMIER $2.50 


Buy War Bonds 
LE « 630 FIFTH AVENUE « NEW YORK, N. Y. 


covering the railroad from the Dnieper 
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the bend. Further imperiling the German 
armies massed inside the bend, advancing 
Red artillerymen began shelling their chief 
line of retreat—the main railroad running 
from Dnepropetrovsk to Bessarabia. 


Crimea: On the German defense line 


bend to the Crimea, the Reds hurled their 
strength at two key cities—Zaporozhe and, 
70 miles farther south, Melitopol. It was 
to meet such attacks, and thus prevent the 
Crimea from being flanked, that the Ger. 
mans had been fortifying the line since 
September. But now the ramparts cracked 
before the Russians. 

Zaporozhe was the first to go. There, on 
the flat land near the great Dnieper dam— 
which the Reds once blew up and the 
Germans now claimed to have demolished 
again—the Wehrmacht had set up field 
works and massed tanks along the rail- 
roads and highways leading into the city. 

Attacking from a semicircle based on the 
Dnieper and the marshes to the south, the 
Russians threw their tanks along Zapo- 
rozhe’s roads and their men across the 
fields. Tanks blasted tanks; artillery helped 
infantry cross dikes and walls, while Red 
Air Force fighters broke the Luftwaffe 
defense. After a five-day battle the Rus- 
sians stormed into the fortress city. 

At Melitopol,. German resistance was & 
even fiercer. Pushing across three lines of 
antitank ditches and a web of dugouts and 
trenches, the Russians broke into the city 
after three days’ fighting. After losing 
4,000 men, the Germans threw in fresh 
forces and, entrenched in fortified factories 
and a church, fought the Russians street 
by street. But every street they lost 
brought the doom of their Crimean bas- 
tion nearer. 


Significance 


As the fighting raged along the great 
front, the cracking of the Dnieper line con- 
fronted the Germans with the possibility of 
further big retreats. The first strong line 
on which they could fall back was the 
“Riga-Odessa Line”—150 to 300 miles west 
of the Dnieper front (see map, page 21). 

Based on the first natural barriers be- 
hind the Dnieper, this line runs from the 
Latvian capital through the. southeast 
corner of Lithuania, then follows roug)ily 
the 1941 Russo-German border of the 
Dniester River to just south of Odessa. It 
uses the Dvina and Niemen rivers in the 
north, where they cut through Baltic and 
Polish farmlands and forest, then falls in 
back of the impassable Pripet Marshes. 
Below the marshes the line hinges on the 
north-south course of the Bug River, then 
drops to the Dniester Valley, backed by 
the natural eastern defense line of the 
Balkans: the Carpathian Mountains. 

But whether or not the Germans are 
forced to fall back into this line, the 
fighting around the Dnieper had already 
dealt a terrific blow to their expectations. 
For as they retreated before the Red Army 
in July, August, and September, the Ger- 
mans undoubtedly counted on a breathing 
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To the Young Man 
Who is..... 


Or who is about to... 


* A MESSAGE TO MEN IN COLLEGE 


What we folks at home are trying to do about postwar 
may seem sometimes remote and obscure. You haven’t 
had much chance to get acquainted with peacetime indus- 
try, and to see it in its true role as a creative job-maker. 

Take our own business, Alcoa Aluminum. 

You know about the tremendous expansion in 
aluminum capacity. You see most of this seven-fold 
production going into the planes you are going to fly, 
the planes that will be your cover on the attack. 

But Aluminum’s true role is no more military than 
yours is. Both of us do have an immediate job to do; 
and then, the future— 

Ever stop to think how many things in this old world 
are crying to be made lighter? Or how many ingenious, 
imaginative young men are going to be needed to apply 
and sell and manufacture the more than two billion 
pounds of aluminum that will be available every year 
when this thing is over? 

Actually, we see the possibility of a million jobs, 
doing something with aluminum in peacetime, a million 
new jobs that did not exist before this war. There are 
grand careers ahead in aluminum! 

We are devoting our eighth day of thinking time to 
doing what we can to make those careers as certain as 
anything can be. We call it Imagineering: letting the 
imagination search the realm of new products and new 
applications, and then engineering the dreams, the 
hunches, the markets, into clear paths to follow, someday. 

Perhaps one of those paths will be yours to follow 
in the future. 


A PARENTHETICAL ASIDE: FROM THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 


ALCOA ALUMINUM 


e@ This message is printed by Aluminum Company of 
America to help people to understand what we do and 
what sort of men make aluminum grow in usefulness. 
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spell during the early October rains that 
would enable them to dig in along the 
Dnieper. And the powerful Red Army 
proved once more that it could maintain 
its amazing mobility and strength. 


Super-Secret? 


SUPER-BOMBER LISTED AS B-29 
IS IN PRODUCTION— That was the 
headline in the New York Herald 
Tribune on Oct. 15. For the first 
time the Army had officially lifted 
an edge of the veil on one of the 
most hush-hush developments of the 
war. Actually, however, it revealed 
practically nothing beyond the fact 
that the plane was in production— 
an elastic phrase—and that the | 
designation was B-29. 

Furthermore, the B-29 designation 
came as no surprise to NEWSWEEK 
readers. This magazine became the 
first publication to so refer to the 
super-bomber just one year ago 
(Newsweek, Oct. 26, 1942). At that 
time, any mention of the B-29 was 
strictly taboo. However, copies of a 
British technical publication, arriv- 
’ ing in New York, had contained 
references to both the B-29 and the 
B-32, another giant plane made by 
Consolidated. Because there had 
been prior publication, the censor- 
ship was obliged to allow News- 
WEEK to refer to the planes by their 
service designation, although the 
official fiction that the B-29 was on 
the secret list was maintained until 
last week and apparently still applies 
to the B-32. 
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Plane Facts 


Between Pearl Harbor and Sept. 1, 1943, 
the Army Air Forces destroyed in battle 
7,312 enemy planes against a loss of only 
1,867, or nearly four enemy craft for every 
American plane lost. That was the out- 
standing record cited this week by the 
Office of War Information in its second 
report on the performance of American 
combat planes. Better still, in the six 
months ended Sept. 1 the box score was 
5,389 enemy planes lost against 1,239 
Amertean, a kill of more than four to one. 
Navy planes also performed splendidly, 
running at a better than five-to-one su- 
periority (199 enemy against 34 American 
planes lost) in one ten-day period in the 
Solomons last summer. 

The OWI survey also brought .out the 
following new or little-known facts: 


{ The Navy’s newest fighter, the Grum- 
man Hellcat, has a 2,000-horsepower en- 


gine. 


q The latest type of the North American 
Mustang is powered with a new Packard- 
built Rolls-Royce Merlin engine similar to 
the model 61, with a two-stage, two-speed 
‘supercharger also used in the newest Spit- 





























How a home-front army 
suffers heavy casualties 


AST YEAR, twice as many Ameri- 
L cans lost their lives in accidents 
within their own homes as were re- 
ported killed in battle in the first 18 
months of this war! 


In the same year, well over three 
quarters of a million workers were tem- 


porarily disabled by accidents in’ 


their homes. 


The working time lost by this huge 
Home-Front army was enough to 
Operate more than 50 war plants, 
each employing 1000 people, for an 
entire year. 

Most home accidents need not 
happén. Carelessness is the chief rea- 
son why friendly, familiar surround- 
ings are so often the scenes of acci- 
dents which cause pain, grief, and 
financial loss. 


Today, especially, it is your respon- 
sibility and that of your family to 
help reduce the number of home ac- 
cidents. The practice of the three basic 
safety principles outlined below would 
eliminate most of them. 





Remove danger points. Keep stairs, 
including railings, in repair and well- 
lighted ... a greater number of serious 
accidents occur on stairs than in any 
room. 


It is sometimes wise to put guards 
- on windows so children won’t fall. 


Have electrical equipment, irons, 
heaters, toasters, etc., inspected and 
tepaired. Replace frayed cords and 


loose plugs. Watch out for leaks in 
gas appliances and pipes. Clean 
chimney flues and heating equipment 
regularly, 





Practice good housekeeping. Stairs 
and landings should be kept free of 
brooms, toys, boxes, and other ob- 
jects which might cause falls. Scatter 
rugs should be securely anchored. 
Don’t use wax too liberally on floors 
and take care that it is rubbed in 
thoroughly. ; 


Tie back kitchen curtains so they 
won’t catch fire. Knives and sharp 
instruments should be kept in a safe 
place when not in use .. . handles of 
pots and pans on the stove should be 
turned in to avoid tipping. 


Keep furniture and other objects 
out of the way so you won’t trip or 
stumble over them. 





Develop careful habits. Use a step- 
ladder, or a straight, strong chair— 
not the nearest rocker or box—when 
reaching to high places. 





Careful householders will discon- 
nect electric appliances like irons and 
curlers before leaving the room. They 
will never leave a hearth fire, whether 
gas, wood, or coal, unguarded. 


Close cupboard doors and bureau 
drawers promptly to avoid collision. 
Get rid of broken glass or other 
sharp refuse as quickly as possible. 


Hands should be dry when touch- 
ing any electrical switch or apparatus. 


Make a tour of your home 
this very day. 


Check for your- 
self, and urge 
your family, es- 
pecially the chil- 
dren, to see that 
these three basic 
safety principles 
are consistently 
carried out. 
Don’t give an accident a chance to 
happen! 


Accidents 


On request, Metropolitan will send 
you a free folder, “Home Defense 
Against Accidents.” 





COPYRIGHT 1943—METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO 


25th ANNIVERSARY “1868-1933 


Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 
Frederick H. Ecker, 

CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD * 
Leroy A. Lincoln, 


PRESIDENT 
1 MADISON AVENUEB, NEW YorK 19, N.Y. 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
1 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Please send me a copy of your booklet, 
113-D, “Home Defense Against Accidents.” 


Name 





Street__ 





City. ai State 





















CIGHTER MAOMMENTS with 
fresh Eveready Batteries 


Please, Sergeant, can | stay out another hour?” 


The portable 2-way radios called walkie- 
talkies are powered by compact, powerful 
“Eveready” “Mini-Max” batteries. Our 
entire production is now going to the 
armed forces and war industries. 


The words ‘‘Eveready” and ‘‘Mini-Max”’ ere registered 
trade-marks of National Carbon Company, Inc. 


‘EVEREADY 
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fires. This gives the Mustang “the highest 
ceiling (up to 40,000 feet) and the highest 
speed (well over 400 miles an hour) of 
any fighter in existence.” 


q An entirely new single-engined fighter 
for “greatly advanced performance” js 
being built. Also, a totally new light bomb. 
er with a performance “three or four years 
ahead” of existing top-ranking light bomb. 
ers is in the stage just preceding produc. 
tion. 


q At long range, the Consolidated Liber. 
ator heavy bomber has a greater bomb ca- 
pacity than the Boeing Flying Fortress, 
Thus, loaded with 2,800 gallons of gaso- 
line the Fortress can carry 6,000 pounds of 
bombs, whereas the Liberator, loaded with 
2,900 gallons, can carry 8,000 pounds of 
bombs. Addition of external bomb racks 
raises the potential theoretical bomb ca- 
pacity of the Fortress to 17,600 pounds. 


| The Allison engine, rated in 1941 at 
1,325 horsepower, has been further boosted 
to about 1,500 horsepower. This has great- 
ly improved the performance of the newest 
Bell Airacobra, which is expected to per- 
form well up to 38,000 or 40,000 feet. 


Blast at Schweinfurt 


Destruction of Nazi Factories 
Repays Heavy Cost to Eighth 


In the Allied air offensive against Ger- 
many from Britain, the United States 
Eighth Air Force struck last week’s most 
spectacular blow. The Eighth, now an equal 
partner of the RAF, used its new strength 
to reach deep into Southern Germany and 
blast one of the Reich’s most vital war 
centers—Schweinfurt, on the Main River 
75 miles east of Frankfurt. 

Flying Fortresses made up the attack- 
ing force, with Thunderbolt fighters as 
escort. But long before they reached their 
300-mile limit, the Thunderbolts had to 
turn back because bad weather was closing 
down on their landing fields. When they 
did, the fight between the Forts and the 
Luftwaffe was on, and for nearly three- 
quarters of the 500-mile route German 
fighters lashed at the raiders. American 
pilots swerved to avoid aerial bombs 
dropped by high-flying planes; gunners 
fought off Messerschmitt rocket-gun at- 
tacks; and the formations struggled to 
hold tight in the face of swarming, ma- 
chine-gunning fighters. 


Bearings: When the Forts reached 
Schweinfurt a heavy anti-aircraft bar- 
rage met them, but they broke through 
to precision-bomb’ their target: three 
large ball-bearing plants spread over 72 
acres of the city. Pouring down 485 tons 
of high explosives and 88 tons of incen- 
diaries, the American crews saw the great 
factories rock from explosions and spread- 
ing fire, and as they left a pall of smoke 
rose to a height of 5,000 feet. 

On the basis of Lt. Gen. Ira C. Eaker’s 
figures of some 400 bombers participating 
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No wonder they call it ke Dick’ 


Amphibious action is playing an ever increasing 
part in World War II. And the 2}4-ton Amphibian 
truck, now in volume production at GMC Truck 
& Coach Division factories, is giving American 
Armies an ever increasing advantage over the Axis. 
In the water, it has all the qualities of a large land- 
ing boat, plus the ability to keep going when it 
reaches shoals and shore line. On land, it provides 


performance comparable to a GMC “‘six by six” . 


army truck, plus the ability to swim lakes and 
streams. Carrying cargoes from ocean freighter to 


inland supply depot . . . establishing beach heads 
and bridge heads . . . unloading ships where no 
harbor facilities are available . . . aiding in recon- 
naissance work where no roads or bridges exist ... 
carrying or pulling cannon and howitzers. . . trans- 


_ porting scores of troops or tons of equipment .. . 


are all in a day’s work for this sturdy, seagoing 
truck. No wonder the GMC workers who are 
helping to build it, and the soldiers who are using 
it, both call it the “Duck.” It’s one of America’s 
most vital and versatile military vehicles! 


INVEST IN VICTORY ... BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


GMC TRUCK & COACH DIVISION - GENERAL MOTORS 


Heme ef GMC Tracks and GMC Coaches . . . Manufacturer of @ Wide Variety of Military Vehicles for our Armed Forces 


* 


* 
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WAR TIDES 


PPO a 





Ameionn heavy day bombers have 
been springing surprises—on friends as 
well as on the enemy—ever since that 
first raid from England on Aug. 17, 1942. 
One of the most spectacular and success- 
ful of these surprises—pleasant for 
friends but bitter for the enemy—was 
sprung on Oct. 9. Large formations of 
Boeing Flying Fortresses and Consoli- 
dated Liberators penetrated farther into 
Germany than they had ever done before 
to bomb targets in Pomerania, Poland, 
and East Prussia. 

This day of action, in which between 
400 and 500 bombers and more than 300 
American fighters took part, besides the 
great foree of RAF and Dominions fight- 
ers in supporting sweeps, showed three 
things of supreme interest to the future 
of the war. They were (1) aided by sur- 
prise, American heavy day bombers can 
penetrate into enemy territory up to 
the limit of their range and return with 
no more than reasonable losses; (2) on 
long and wearing missions of this sort, 
involving more than five hours of flying 
to the target, concentrated objectives can 
be hit with precision by “blanket” bomb- 
ing; (3) fighter escorts can accompany 
bombers on at least the first $00 miles 
of such missions and meet them on their 
return to cover their withdrawal. 

Thus bombers are assured of strong 
fighter cover during most of the critical 
periods of their flight—penetration of the 
concentrated outer-fringe defenses around 
Hitler’s fortress-without-a-roof. These 
points have implications for the future 
which cannot be ignored, and we may be 
sure the enemy is studying them. 





5 The Fruits of Our Bomber Penetration 


by PETER MASEFIELD 


First of all, depth penetration. Dan- 
zig, whose docks were bombed, is 750 
miles in all from England via a great- 
circle route. By the time day bombers 
had landed back at their bases they must 


have flown more than 2,000 miles in all, ° 


counting assembly and diversions from 
the direct route. That means more than 
ten hours in the air, much of the time on 
oxygen and all of it in close formation— 
a great strain on any crew and a tribute 
to their quality. 

Next—casualties. Once bomber forma- 
tions are through the strong outer fringe 
of fighter defenses, the enemy force, al- 
though still strong, is so extended that 
little opposition need be expected for 
many miles of the outward flight. But by 
the time the return journey begins, the 
Luftwaffe has had time to “whistle up” 
fighter units from many miles away and 
consequently, some tough fighting is 
‘certain. 

In those circumstances the loss of 29 
bombers on Oct. 9, representing about 
61% per cent of the bomber force, can be 
considered low and another proof of. the 
powers of defense of these formations. 
Nor was the loss of 60 bombers in the 
raid on Schweinfurt on Oct. 14 heavy in 
proportion to the great results achieved 
—much as we mourn the gallant crews 
who were lost. 

Finally—fighter escorts. Republic 
Thunderbolt P-47s which fly out with 
the bombers make this great depth of 
penetration possible. Their very presence 
has kept the enemy fighters from attack- 
ing at points where they could do the 
most damage—during the first and last 


’ whirlwind destruction across Germany 


hundred miles over enemy territory. Fly- 
ing with external long-range fuel tanks 
which can be jettisoned in combat, Thun- 
derbolts have a fighting radius of action 
of nearly 300 miles, three times the nor- 
mally accepted figure for single-seat sin- 
gle-motor ships. In fact, ammunition 
rather than fuel tends to limit the escort 
range because one strenuous dogfight may 
exhaust the magazines, after which the 
escort fighter can use only moral persua- 
sion—which has been most effective at 
times. : 

Thunderbolts have had great success 
as escorts over Europe for two reasons 
apart from their own qualities. In the 
first place, enemy single-seaters are not 
anxious to “mix it” because they have 
orders to preserve their failing strength 
as much as possible. Secondly, the Luft- 
waffe has been driven to use many two- 
motored Junkers 88 and Messerschmitt 
110 fighters against day bombers, both 
because of the shortage of single-seaters 
and because of the heavy but so far 
ineffective rocket-shell apparatus with 
which they are experimenting. These 
two-motor ships are “dead ducks” to the 
Thunderbolt. 


So the daylight offensive goes for- 
ward, accepting the losses but neverthe- 
less gathering strength for the sowing of 


and dovetailing in perfect fashion with 
the crashing blows of the RAF Bomber 
Command at night. The raids to Poland 
and East Prussia are examples of what 
can be done—what is being done—with 
increasing momentum. 
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in Eighth raids the week before, President 
Roosevelt’s total of 855 planes (bombers 
and fighters) over Bremen and Vegesack 
on Oct. 8, and last week’s German esti- 
mate of 250 to 300 bombers, the attack- 
ing force at Schweinfurt was probably 
around the average 400, with 100 to 150 
Thunderbolt escorts. Of these, 60 For- 
tresses were shot down—the greatest loss 
any Allied bomber formation has yet suf- 
fered. Against this cost of 593 crew mem- 
bers killed or imprisoned and of bombers 
costing nearly $20,000,000 (plus two 
Thunderbolts) was a toll of 104 Luftwaffe 
fighters shot down by American guns. 
But the truer measures of cost and value 
received were expressed by President 
Roosevelt and Gen. Henry H. Arnold, 
commanding general of the Army Air 
Forces. The President pointed out that 
the Eighth could not afford to lose 60 
bombers every day, but added that it 
was not losing that many daily and he was 


not worried about its replacement rate. 

General Arnold measured the raid’s cost 
against damage done and found it well 
worth the heavy cost. Last week’s forma- 
tions finished the job started by the Eighth 
on Aug. 17: the destruction of plants mak- 
ing at least 50 per cent of the ball bear- 
ings manufactured in German-occupied 
Europe. The attack on Schweinfurt, said 
the general, “amputated a huge part of 
the Nazis’ ability to keep moving machin- 
ery in operation, whether machine tools, 
airplane maintenance and_ construction, 
trucks, tanks, gun carriages, anti-aircraft, 
torpedoes, even submarines.” 

The figure of 50 per cent for Schwein- 
furt’s part in German ball-bearing produc- 
tion was only an estimate, and destruction 
of the three plants, though impressive, did 
not mean for certain that the German 
bearing supply would be cut in: half. For 
ball bearings, like other war equipment, 
also come to Germany from the outside. 


“s 


Thus, 5 per cent of the German needs are 
supplied by Switzerland and 5 to 10 per 
cent by Sweden, which makes the best 
of all. 


Casualty Count 


The waning power of the Luftwaffe’s 
bomber fleets was revealed last week by 
the announcement in London that civilian 
air-raid casualties in September were the 
lowest in more than three years: five 
killed or missing. (At the peak of the Bat- 
tle of Britain, during September 1940, 
6,965 men, women, and children died dur- 
ing German air raids.) 


{ Since Pearl Harbor, according to 4 
Washington announcement on Oct. 11, 30 
Army generals, seven admirals, and two 
Marine generals of the United States 
armed forces have died, been captured, 
or reported missing in action. 











2 Extra Girls for Other Work 


Help Scarce? Here’s one way to solve that problem 
—and in your own office. Replace outmoded record 
equipment with Cardineer. Saves 40% in manpower. 
One girl—comfortably seated at a desk—finds, files 
and posts all records with no lost motion. One unit 
of 6,000 cards at her fingertips—easy to find—casy 
to remove from the wheel for posting—easy to return. 


Saves 40% in time, too. It’s compact, portable and 
mighty good looking. Ready for smmediate shipment. 
Order Now. 


DIEBOLD, INCORPORATED ¢ CANTON 2, ONIO . 

Bormerly DIEBOLD SAFE & LOCK CO. + Branches ix Principal Cities 
reducers of Methods Equipment aad Office Accesories 
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© MANY, MANY WOMEN — perhaps to 

you — the great and overwhelming 
joy of Peace will be the making or re- 
making of a home. 


For a home is the expression of your 
strongest instinct and the fulfillment of 
your deepest desire. 

We believe this to be true of most 
women. We believe that a woman’s right 
and natural destiny, her all-important 
career, lie in creating a home... manage 
ing a home... caring for a home. 


And because your home is so impor. 
tant to you—whether you have one to- 
day or are planning for one when Peace 
comes—we think it will be helpful to you 
to know more about Good Housekeeping 
. « - how it differs from other magazines 
and why you can rely on it to help you 
make a Setter home. 


The decision weve never repeellad 
31 years ago, the publishers of Good 


Housekeeping saw an opportunity to 
render a great service to readers. 


.Dr. Harvey Wiley, a great scientist 


Articles on foods and cookery in Good House- 
keeping are based on laboratory analysis plus 
actual preparation and taste-testing. 








and a great man, had been fighting to 
protect women and their families against 
adulterated foods and harmful drugs. 


He was responsible for the passage of 
the First Federal Food and Drug Law, 
one of the most important measures ever 
passed in the interest of the American 
public. 


Dr. Wiley was invited to become a 
Contributing Editor of Good House- 
keeping, so that Good Housekeeping 
could offer its readers a more valuable 
and trustworthy service in its articles on 
health and nutrition. 


Said the Doctor: “I will come 
with you on two conditions: 








**First: I must be given complete 
freedom to express what I be- 
lieve to be in the best interest of 
the public. Second: I must be 
given the power to throw out of 
your magazine the advertising 
of all products which my re- 
search proves to be harmful, un- 
safe, or unsatisfactory ... and 
to censor all advertising claims 
which are misleading or untrue.” 


We accepted Dr. Wiley’s offer. 


And that decision symbolizes the whole 
idea of Good Housekeeping . . . its whole 
intent and purpose. For Good House- 
keeping has always been—and wil/always 
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| home 


be—devoted to the principle of giving 
you better information, more exact and 
useful information, whatever the cost. 


Thy it lable tt, wash tt, wear i 


Out of this idea there grew ‘an establish. 
ment unique in the magazine world...a 
laboratory for analyzing, and a proving 
ground for trying out, every product or 
practice recommended by Good House- 
keeping. Here, homemaking methods 
are constantly studied, new and defter 
methods constantly developed. 


This establishment isn’t just an “‘ex- 


perimental kitchen” or a “model home.” 
It includes a modern chemical labora- 
tory, staffed by experienced scientists 
...an engineering laboratory for study- 


























ing home appliances ...a textile labo- 
ratory ...a beauty clinic . .. kitchens 
and laundries complete with all types of 
equipment, 

Over many years, and at ro little ex- 
pense, this “Homemakers’ Bureau of 
Standards” has been built up. Every 
improvement in it, every addition to its 
staff, has been made with but one thing 
in mind—to give you, through the pages 
of Good Housekeeping, more trustworthy 
information and to give you a greater 
measure of protection against misin- 
formation and against harm. 

Without these facilities Good House- 
keeping might have become a successful 
woman’s magazine. But without them it 
could ever have won the unquestioning 
trust and confidence of millions of wo- 
men, Without them it could not serve 
you as Good Housekeeping pledges itself 
to serve, 


Tomorrow and tomorow avd tomorrow 


Because these things are true, Good 
Housekeeping is the ‘trusted counsellor 










**, . . for a home is the expression of your strongest instinct and your deepest desire.’” 





That at no time, and not for any reason, or any profit, will any page in 
Good Housekeeping—editorial or advertising —trade unfairly on your trust. 


Good Housekee 


The Homemakers 
Bureau of Standards 


We give this seal to no one— 
the product that has it, earns it. 


FOR VICTORY—BUY U. S. WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


of millions of women beset by the prob- 
lems of wartime homemaking. 


And because they are true, Good 
Housekeeping can and will fill a vital 
need in the lives of the many, many 
women who will be making or re-making 
their homes in Peacetime. 


Even now, we are analyzing foods, 
appliances, textiles, and household ma- 
terials, that will not be available till after ~ 
the war. And as new postwar products 
are developed they will be studied in our 
laboratories, tried out in our proving 
grounds, used as you will use them in 
your home. 



























Cosmetics are analyzed for purity and safety, 
then given practical ‘‘in-use’’ trials at Good 
Housekeeping’s Beauty Clinic. 


All this, that we may better serve the 
world of tomorrow. 

All this, that the pledge we make to 
homemakers today shall hold firm for 
the future: 
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We'll Cooperate With World, 
But Question Now Is, How? 


New Congressional Trend 
Also Carries Hints of Inquiry 
Into Foreign Policy Field 


Sen. Guy M. Gillette of Iowa came out 
of the committee room and announced: 
“The child is born.” 

“Boy or girl?” he was asked. 

“Neuter,” Gillette replied drily. Later 
someone repeated the remark to Sen. Tom 
Connally of Texas, chairman of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee. “Well,” said 
Connally, “if it’s neuter, he helped with 
the operation.” 

Neuter or not, and whatever its even- 
tual fate, the resolution that Connally 
and a Foreign Relations subcommittee 
brought out of the committee room last 
week and introduced in the Senate prom- 


under serious criticism as a result of re- 
ports brought home by the five touring 
senators (NEwswEEK, Oct. 18). Indeed, 
the Truman and Senate Appropriations 
committees prepared jointly to look into 
Lend-Lease. 

Significantly, however, senators saw 
nothing contradictory in a simultaneous 
investigation of Lend-Lease and plans for 
a pledge of American postwar coopera- 
tion. For the question was no _ longer 
whether America could cooperate; it was 
how, and with what protection for Amer- 
ican interests. 


Senate: Connally’s subcommittee had © 


been mulling over postwar resolutions 
since March. At the suggestion of Prime 
Minister Churchill, Foreign Minister Eden, 
and Allied leaders, it had decided to go 
slow rather than risk acrimonious debate 





“ites Hl, CON. RES. 25 





IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Surrempen 24 (legislative day, Seeresarr 15), 1043 
Referred to the Commitice on Foreign Relations 





CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate 
concurring), That the Congress hereby expresses itself as 


favoring the creation of appropriate international machinery 


1 
2 
3 
4 with power adequate to establish and to maintain a just 
5 and lasting peace, among the nations of the world, and as 
6 favoring participation hy the United States there through 
7, its constitutional processes. 


Passed the House of Representatives September 21, 
1943. 
Attest: SOUTH TRIMBLE, 
Clerk. 








"sam §, RES, 192 





IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Ocrosen 14 (legistative day, Octourn 12), 1943 
Mr Connaucy submitted the following resolution; which was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations 





RESOLUTION 

1 Resolved, That the war against all our enemies be waged 
2 until complete victory is achieved. 

3 That the United Statcs cooperate with its comrades-in- 
4 arms in securing a just and honorable peace. 

5 That the United States, acting through its constitutional 
6 processes, join with free and sovereign nations in the estab- 
7 lishment and maintenance of international authority with 
8 power to prevent aggression and to preserve the peace of the 
9 world. 











Senators shelved the House Fulbright resolution for one of their own 


ised to be a momentous document in 
American and world history. With it the 
Senate, constitutional legislative watchdog 
of foreign policy, could at last go on 
record for American participation in post- 
war peace machinery—just as the House 
by an overwhelming vote a month ago 
had thumped the similar Fulbright reso- 
lution into the archives (see Washington 
Tides) . 

The timing of the Senate resolution was 
important. It came when the Administra- 
tion’s foreign policy and dealings were 


likely to embarrass the Allies and provoke 
ill will. Toward the Fulbright resolution 
it was disdainful, on the ground that for- 
eign-policy making is a traditional pre- 
rogative of the Senate. But then President 
Roosevelt let it be known he saw no ob- 
jection to Senate action now. 

So the subcommittee finally got down 
to writing a_ resolution. It haggled 
long over whether, for example, to use 
the word “relentlessly” or “unrelenting- 
ly” (decision: neither). Then, by a vote 
of 7 to 1 (Sen. Robert M. La Follette Jr., 


ailing at home, sent word that he was 
against any resolution) , the subcommittee 
handed its 75-word proposal to the full 
committee and at the same time intro- 
duced it on the floor. 

Before long it became apparent that the 
chief opposition would come not from the 
isolationists but from senators on the op- 
posite wing. This was a bloc of backers of 
the Ball-Burton-Hatch-Hill resolution call- 
ing for immediate United Nations military 
organization and an international police 
force. They felt that Connally’s product 
didn’t go far enough. 

Their amendment would delete refer- 
ence to “free and sovereign nations” and 
substitute “the other United Nations”— 
a change sure to meet resistance from Sen. 
Arthur H. Vandenberg of Michigan, who 
insists that American sovereignty be stipu- 
lated. It would also broaden the anti-ag- 
gression clause to provide “organization 
to promote cooperation among nations, 
with authority to settle international dis- 
putes peacefully and with power, including 
military force, to suppress military ag- 
gression and to preserve the peace of the 
world.” 


President: Mr. Roosevelt told a news 
conference that the reports of the globe- 


‘trotting senators—Republicans Brewster 


of Maine and Lodge of Massachusetts and 
Democrats Mead of New York, Chandler 
of Kentucky, and Russell of Georgia— 
were a nuisance in one sense: they gen- 
erated bitterness. But he considered them 
good in another sense: they made for pub- 
licity and public discussion. On some of the 
criticisms of the five, whom he tagged 
“fellow travelers,” he offered these com- 
ments: 


{| The issue of American air bases in Rus- 
sia for raids on Japan came down to a 
question of whether the Russians were 
ready to go to war with Japan now. 


{ Australia actually received not 30,000 
civilian trucks, as charged by one of the 
senators, but 21,185 in two and a half 
years, as compared with 750,000 given to 
civilians in the United States. Of the Aus- 
tralian shipment, 12,000 went to the Army 
and most of the others to war work. 

Of the complaints of British skulduggery 
in Lend-Lease operations, the President 
said nothing. But insiders knew that at 
least one phase of that question was po- 
tentially explosive: in the British sphere of 
the Middle East, American interests had 
been none too well protected. 

A key figure in the Middle Eastern 
question is Brig. Gen. Patrick J. Hurley. 
As the President’s representative in the 
Middle East, Hurley had taxed the British 
with dominating the Middle East Supply 
Center at Cairo, an. organization which 
determines and supplies civil a 

Hurley, none too fond of the British 
anyway, had concluded that Fred Winant, 
former Lend-Lease agent in the Middle 
East and brother of our London Ambassa- 
dor John G. Winant, was no match for 
British go-getters though nominally chair- 
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moisture meets its 


In Saran Film, a new packaging 
material developed by Dow, mois- 
ture meets its master. It keeps this 
common cause of rust and corrosion 
in its place to a greater degree than 
any other comparable product. 


Packaging engineers, developers of 
the new science of packaging goods 
for shipment abroad, now insert ma- 
chine guns and metal parts in 
flexible envelopes of Saran Film. 
These are the inner membranes of 
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master 


sturdy packages, built up of various 
other materials. In this instance, the 
main function of Saran Film is to 
exclude moisture; the outer package 
provides the strength. Packaging en- 
gineers are finding this new mate- 
rial so valuable that it is being 
acclaimed the packaging develop- 
ment of the year. 

THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 


MIDLAND, . MICHIGAN 
New York « Cleveland « Chicago « St. Lovis +» Houston 


CTSA NEW PROTECTION FROM CORROSION 





THEY ALL GET TOGETHER ON THIS 


American flyers in the Far East favor one type of fighter plane 
—the Russians pick another type —the British go for a 
third — and still a fourth is the special pet of scrappy 
American birdmen rolling up records around southern 
Europe and in the Aleutians. x All four of these American- 
built fighters have one thing in common — the Allison 

engine. x And typical of the high regard in which the 

flyers hold this engine is that of one much-decorated 
American pilot, who says bluntly, “No engine 

is more dependable than the Allison.” 

We're glad they feel that way. That 

is welcome reward for the pains 

Allison takes — in design, in ma- 

terials, in workmanship — to achieve 

peak precision and super- 

fine quality. * It is 

General Motors’ purpose 

to build the best aircraft 

engine in the world. x 

How well we succeed is 

a matter best reflected 

by actual combat , 

results. 
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man of the MESC. Other investigators 
supported Hurley with equally discour- 
aging reports. One was that Lend-Lease 
tires handled by the British got into 
the black market and sold for as 
much as $1,200. The Administration 
hoped that the recent appointment of 
James M. Landis as Minister in the 
Middle East would strengthen America’s 
hand. 


Significance 


As of last week, reverberations of the 
world-traveling senators’ charges appeared 
unlikely to stymie Senate sentiment for 
postwar international cooperation. By 
shelving the concurrent Fulbright resolu- 
tion and drafting a unilateral resolution 
that requires no House action, the Senate 
subcommittee promised to get that senti- 
ment onto the record without too much 
amendment and debate. 

But the aftermath 





of the Senate 


tourists’ reports did portend trouble for’ 


the Administration’s handling of our 


foreign relations. The Lend-Lease investi-- 


gations already afoot were one omen. 
Another was the resentment—notably 
among Truman committeemen—over the 
President’s flip dismissal of the five 
senators as “fellow travelers.” The Truman 
group, which has a good record in clear- 
ing up bottlenecks and muddles, and 
which was represented by two of the 
five tourists (Mead and Brewster), bridled 
at his attempt to belittle sincere efforts to 
improve our affairs overseas. 

Altogether, it added up to the fact that 
the President had alienated some friends 
and given Republicans more ammunition 
for 1944. Although the British were re- 
sentful and concerned, they knew that 
the aim of the President’s opposition was 
not to drive a wedge between the Allies but 
toshow up the Administration as none too 
shrewd in the foreign field. 


Tilingworth in The London Daily Mail via Associated Press radiophoto 
A cartoon variation on an old theme reflected British reaction to the five touring U.S. senators 


British Answers to ‘Touring Senators 
Show Shocked Surprise at Criticism 


Relatively unnoticed last week was the 
way our Allies reacted to the criticisms of 
American international activities brought 
back by the five touring senators (see page 
42). Herewith Newsweek presents reports 
from three of -the overseas points most 
vitally concerned: London, Cairo, and 
Melbourne. ™ 


London: Talk in America attributing 
deep postwar plots to British business 
came as a complete surprise. and shock 
here and caysed the invariable comment 
that the alleged plans existed only in 


American minds, with politics the prob-. 


able explanation. Despite charges of Brit- 
ish super shrewdness, in this country Brit- 
ish business is criticized for not having 
done enough postwar planning. 

Manifestations of “economic imperial- 
ism” in the United States are causing dis- 
quiet in Britain, since intensification of 
British trading efforts will be a postwar 
necessity imposed by the nation’s wartime 
sacrifices. For example, to Rear Admiral 
Howard L. Vickery, vice chairman of the 
United States Maritime Commission (who 
recently warned that the United States 
would use its huge war-built merchant fleet 
to compete for postwar trade), British 
shipowners retort that a big merchant 
navy is lifeblood for the empire but a 
luxury for America. 

As for press reaction, The Evening News 
observed that “we can only assure the 
five senators that even if Churchill him- 
self told us we were as infallible and 
clever as they think we are, a laugh would 


be heard on the other side of the Atlantic. 


The Yorkshire Post denied that the Brit- 


ish press had belittled Americans’ military 
contributions: “They, too, give the most 
news about their own.” 


Cairo: Officials of the Middle East 
Supply Center disclaimed any knowledge 
of the British having changed the labels of 
Lend-Lease goods sent to Russia and 
Turkey. A possible explanation for the 
senators’ story was that repacking has oc- 
curred to prevent spoilage. American mili- 
tary men here said Lend-Lease packers at 
home were poer showmen, since they mark 
their goods with stenciled letters only an 
inch high, while the British label their ship- - 
ments with the Union Jack and, in bold 
lettering, the words: “Britain delivers the 
goods.” Also, some bulk shipments like 
flour and coffee from America were un- 
labeled, and the British got credit for them. 

As for the charge that Britain is failing 
to make full use of its Arabian oil fields, it 
was pointed out that the major producing 
oil wells in Saudi Arabia are 100 per cent’ 
owned by the California-Arabian Standard 
Oil Co. The British oil concessions there ~ 
are along the fringe of the country in 
Yemen, Aden, and Muscatoman and are 
largely poor wells, many of which are com- 
pletely abandoned. They are owned by the 
Iraq Petroleum Co., about 75 per cent 
British-controlled. In any case, Arabia is 
not the area’s most important source of 
oil; the chief Middle Eastern oil producer 
is the Anglo-Iranian Co., held by the Brit- 
ish, which relies on tanker rather than 
pipeline transport and delivers as much as 
possible with its available tonnage. So 
scarce has been tanker space that the 
British refinery at Abadan, -after taking 
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HIRRE sre 2 few of the Seasures we' be- 
lieve you will want written into the 
specifications when you your boiler 
room and steam generating facilities for 
your industrial plant in the post-war world: 
— a “show place” boiler room free of 
dust, ashes, clinkers, coal piles, litter and 
congestion, 

— no high, costly, smoke and soot- 
belching stack. : 


— no huge, ponderous boiler that requires 
numerous workers to wheel ashes, clean 
flues — keep it operating. 


— no questionable efficiency resulting in 
high fuel costs. 


In keeping with these requirements you 
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will, without doubt, specify a Cleaver- 
Brooks oil-fired steam generator — 20 to 


500 H.P. at better than 80% efficiency, — 
pressures 15 to 200 Ibs., according to ° 


your steam 


in- 
dustrial plants and in all branches of the 
military services. 


Steam generators — modern, efficient — 
are an important division of Cleaver-Brooks 
manufacturing activities — now keyed to 
the needs of the nation at war. For the 
needs of a world at peace we are maintain- 
ing a continui 
search and development. 


Cleaver o Brooks 
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| the octane out of the crude, has had to 


“pump the by-products into the ground. 

On reports of military operations, offi- 
cials here had this comment: Before Oct. 
15, 1942, American operations in the Mid- 
dle East were reported as such in joint 
Allied communiqués. After that date they 
were also reported in additional commu- 
niqués issued by American headquarters. 
Since last February, when Algiers took 
over the Eighth Army’s communiqués, 
those issued in Cairo have largely dealt 
with the Royal Air Force and the Ameri- 
can Ninth Air Force. The RAF ‘Govers not 
only its own activities but the American 
activities as well, thus giving the Ameri- 
cans double coverage. 


Australia: President Roosevelt’s de- 
fense of Lend-Lease shipment of trucks 
to Australia was welcomed. But Austral- 
‘ans generally deeply resented the senato- 
rial imputation that they were slow to 
‘give credit to American fighting in the 
South Pacific. Australians felt hurt, par- 
ticularly as they have been so hospitable 
toward their Yankee Allies and the press 
has generously noted our aerial activity. 

To the charge that British civil. ad- 
ministrators quickly follow the military 
on captured islands, Australians pointed 
out that Guadalcanal, New Georgia, and 
other Solomon islands under British pro- 
tectorate have been reoccupied, not con- 
quered. This has been done by United 
Nations forces, which included Austral- 
ian and New Zealand naval units and 
New Zealand soldiers, while supplies came 
from Australia and New -Zealand. When 
the Japanese invaded. the Solomons, the 
Resident Commissioner, Lt. Col. W. S. 
Marchant, whose headquarters were at 
Tulagi, stayed in the islands with friendly 
natives. For seven months he fought 
against the invaders, narrowly escaping 
capture. The present Commissioner, Lt. 
Col. O. C. Noel, now has administrative 
headquarters on Guadalcanal—-subject, of 
course, to military control under the 
American Admiral William J. Halsey Jr. 


Simply Offal 

Lo! the poor linotyper who, what with 
OFRRO, OFEC, and all, can never know 
what combination of letters might have 
to be capitalized next. Confusion over the 
multiplicity of New Deal alphabetical 
agencies (Newsweek, Oct. 18) burst into 
print last week in a rationing story in an 
early edition of The New York Times, 
thus: “Rationing would not be applied to 
canteens or restaurants and all OFFAL 
would-be exempted.” 


Paradox 


Finland, of all nations the most dogged- - 


ly determined to repay to the United States 
her debts of the last war, last week erased 
one blot on her record. Early in 1941, after 
her stout defense against the aggressor 
Russia, Congress granted Finland a two- 
year moratorium. Last June, the Finns, 














The Navy never forgets. 


Most sailors want part of their pay sent each 
month to wife or mother. The Navy uses 


_Addressograph* machines to make sure the 


money goes out promptly — and correctly. 


.The name and address of the one to get the 


money is handled on Addressograph ma- 
chines like the ones you use in your office 
and factory. 


Every month these machines take a 
supply of blank checks, write the checks 
with amount, name and address always 


-- exact. This is only one of many ways the 


Navy and Army use Addressograph. 


Addressagraph 


TRADE-MARE REE US PAE OFF 


The machine that knows the ports 
where sailors’ sweethearts are 





Broaden your picture of Addressograph 
to include check writing, tool crib control 


‘in factories, production control systems, 


payroll writing, record keeping of many 
kinds, and hundreds of other office and 


factory methods that save time, assure accu- 


_racy, release needed manpower, and save 


money, Addressograph (and Multigraph* and 
Multilith* machines, made by the same com- 
pany) are the modern way to simplify and 
save by systems and methods. Trained men 
near you can show you how to get more 
value from these machines you already have. 
Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation— 
Cleveland and all principal cities of the world. 


*T. M. Reg. U. 8S. Pat. Off. 
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o) ae: is... optics .. . electronics . . . mechanics! It is the 
employment of all three to accomplish many things never before 
obtainable. It is the combination of three sciences to bring to man- 
kind new and untold extension of the senses of sight and hearing. 
Today, Opti-onics is a WEAPON! Tomorrow, it will be a 

SERVANT . . . to work, protect, educate, and entertain. 
Opti-onics at Bell & Howell is a fitting development by an organ- 
ization which pioneered in the design and manufacture of precision 
motion picture equipment—and was the first to 


the amateur. Bell & Howell Filmosound Projectors 
are now used in training millions of fighting men. 
Bell & Howell movie cameras are preserving the 
record of victory. And Opti-onic products as de- 
veloped by this same organization will add to the 
wealth of tomorrow’s living. Bell & Howell Com- 
pany, Chicago; New York; Hollywood; Washing- 
ton, D. C.; London. Established 1907. 
What Electronics gets, 


Bell & Howell lets you see 
an oe othat's OPTI-ONICS 


give fine moving picture cameras and projectors to’ 
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who still owe us about $9,000,000, resumed 


their regular biennial payments, with $168,- 
954.56. Last week they agreed to make up 
the 1941-48 lapse: They will pay an extra 
$42,000 a year for twenty years, beginning 
in 1945. Thus the paradox of the Finns 
went on: Economically dependent on Ger- 
many, they struggled to repay Germany’s 
American foe in cash that might indirectly 


aid Finland’s enemy, Russia. 


Straphangers’ Dream 
: Chicago Opens Tts Subway 
to the Tune of $34,000,000 


Icy winds romped across Lake Michi- 
gan, fretting the crowd which gathered on 
Dec. 17, 1938, to observe the ground- 
breaking Ceremonies for Chicago’s first 
subway. The Public Works Administra- 
tion had granted the project an $18,000,- 
000 loan (later increased to $23,130,000) . 
While the onlookers shivered and shuffled 
their feet, Mayor Edward J. Kelly, wield- 
ing a silver-plated drill, proudly nicked 


the pavement. The straphangers’ dream - 


was going to come true after all. 

Even then, the dream was older than 
most living Chicagoans. In 1867, when the 
world’s first subway (the London Under- 
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Chicago’s subway still had far to go 


ground) was four years old, a tunnel for 
cable cars was built under the Chicago 
River at Washington Street. Engineers en- 
visioned it as the beginning of a city sub- 
way. A new plan was born in 1909—and 
forgotten. Again in 1912, 1916, 1923, and 
1980 plans were drawn up and discussed 
—and laid aside. Finally, in 1937, the 
Kelly administration set out to do some 
actual digging, with the help of Federal 
handouts. 

The work was originally scheduled for 
completion by July 1940. But. the engi- 


‘meers.soon* had to change their plans to 
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IN FIVE SHORT YEARS. 


Interstate has come “up front” as a 
major factor in military aviation. 
Starting as a relatively small pro- 
ducer of precision units, the growth 
of Interstate . .. in plants, personnel, 
products . .. makes a graphic story. 


The most interesting part of this 
story is the advanced thinking... 
the engineering and technical in- 


. 


genuity ... that has characterized 
Interstate’s products from the start. 
A notable example is the complete 
plane Interstate now builds. 

* * * 


This twin-engine trainer sets a new - 
pace in this type of aircraft. It is a 
composite plane. That means: ply- 
wood, metal, plastic are used in 
combination where each serves best. 


Thus both critical materials and 
man hours are saved without the 
loss of air-efficiency. 


It is this sort of production-perform- 
ance that is helping America score © 
in the air; that is keeping Interstate 
“up front” in Wartime Aviation; 


‘and that will keep Interstate “up 


front” when Aviation takes its place 
in America’s Tomorrow! 


. 


INTERSTATE AIRCRAFT AND ENGINEERING CORPORATION *®& LOS ANGELES AND EL SEGUNDO, CALIFORNIA *& DE KALB, ILLINOIS 
i cre aed ; 


“4 See. 
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The resolution in favor of inter- 
national collaboration, adopted by a 
subcommittee, almost certainly is satis- 
factory to a substantial majority of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
and of the Senate. 

Two questions have arisen imme- 
diately. Is it stronger or weaker than 
the Fulbright resolution adopted by the 
House? Why didn’t the subcommittee 
take the Fulbright resolution? 

A corps of mind readers equipped 
with microscopes and radar would be 
needed to decide which of the two 
resolutions is stronger. Fulbright’s is 
more concise by twenty words. It goes 
more directly to the heart of the ques- 
tion of American postwar policy. But 
there were two principal objections to 
it among the senators. The first was, 
simply, that it originated in the House. 
The second was that it did not contain 
the so-called “safeguarding” phrases 
written in the Republican declaration 
at Mackinac: “acting through its con- 
stitutional processes, join with free and 
sovereign nations.” If read literally, this 
excess verbiage does no harm. Obvious- 
ly, Britain and Russian and the other 
United Nations are “free and sovereign 
nations” or expect to be after the war, 
and. there is no Foreign Office in the 
world which does not understand that 
we can make binding commitments only 
by “constitutional processes.” 

What the “constitutional processes” 
may be in many cases is open to argu- 
ment among learned students of our 
basic document: There are actions 
which clearly require the approval of 
two-thirds of the Senate. There are 
some which may be sanctioned either 
by that means or by a majority. of 
both houses. Still others may be taken 
by the President alone, either as Com- 
mander-in-Chief or as the official en- 
trusted by the Constitution with the 
conduct of foreign relations, except as 
he is specifically restricted by the Con- 
stitution. The old Supreme Court, be- 
fore it contained a single Roosevelt ap- 
pointee, upheld an extremely broad 
interpretation of the President’s powers 
in the management of foreign affairs. 

But other nations are not deeply con- 
cerned about these niceties. They know, 
as a practical matter, that presidents 


? and Congresses change. They want to 


know whether we have or are develop- 
ing a national policy which will be 
constant regardless of shifts in the 
party in power. 


} and Senate subcommittee resolutions 





- The avowed purpose of the Fulbright | 


Why Our Allies Keep Their Fingers Crossed 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


is to answer that question. To serve 
this end the resolution must be (1) 
strong enough to be convincing and 
(2) passed by an overwhelming major- 
ity‘of both houses, preferably by more 
than two-thirds of each major~ party. . 
in each house. Either resolution is in- 
dicative of a trend. The question in the 
minds of our Allies will be whether 
the trend has gone far enough, whether 
it has reached the point of crystalliza- 
tion into a firm national purpose. 


The simple fact that a Senate 
subcommittee balked at the Fulbright 
resolution, that it insisted on writing 
its own, may be interpreted abroad 
as evidence that the Senate resolution 
is tricked out with escape clauses. The 
most convincing -answer to this fear 
would be immovable opposition from 
such senators as Nye, Wheeler, Brooks, 
and Hiram Johnson. The negative votes 
of isolationists would be proof that the 
resolution means something. 

A few months ago the danger of. 
prolonged acrimonious debate in the 
Senate- was offered as an important 
reason for deferring or ‘abandoning an 
attempt to pass such a declaration of 
intention. Both London and Moscow, 
not to mention other United Nations 
capitals, know that there are unregen- 
erate isolationists in the Senate. Noth- 
ing that they could say would be more 
irritating to our Allies than some of 
the comments of the Senators who re- 
cently completed their tour of the bat- 


tlefronts. For this, most of the traveling | 


senators were not wholly to blame. 
They were more balanced than some 
of the abbreviated press reports on 
their comments indicated. 

The time element is important, per- 
haps critically. The British fear an- 
other Harding. Suppose the Russians 


say to Secretary Hull at Moscow: “Yes, { 
we are ready to make binding commit- | 


ments to collaborate in enforcing the 
peace. Is the United States? We know 
what Mr. Roosevelt and you stand for, 
but you both may be out after the next 
election. If you can’t give us assurances 
as to the future of American policy, 


* you will understand why we feel it ad- | 


visable to make other arrangements.” 
Mr. Hull could talk about the trends 
of American opinion. But what evi- 
dence. could. he present that 1944 will - 
not be another 1920? He could present 


no sure proof. But the Senate subcom- { 
mittee’s- resolution, circumspect as it | 


is, would be, if adopted promptly and 
overwhelmingly, a significant tokén. _ 
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make sure the blasting would not affect 
the buildings overhead. The deadline was 
advanced to Jan. 1, 1942. Then the war 
made workers and materials scarce. 

Last spring Kelly staged an “opening” 
that was strictly ballyhoo for his reelec- 
tion campaign. The City Council had 
voted to pay half the overtime pay of 
électricians who worked as much as 70° 
hours a week to get the subway in some 
sort of operating order. Thus, on April 2, 
Kelly rode the first “official train” into the 
partially completed tube. The next day 
5,000 War Bond purchasers were taken for 
a ride. That was all. 

Last week Chicago’s subway at last 
went into regular. operation. On Monday 
night descendants of the Indian tribes 
which once roamed the Illinois prairies 
held a ceremonial powwow at State and 
Madison streets. and prayed for fair 
weather on Saturday. They should have 
prayed for warm weather as well, for on 
Saturday with the temperature at 43 and 
a 20-mile wind blowing even Mayor Kelly 
said: “It’s cold.” So the crowds shivered 
as they watched a grand parade. “Let ’er 
go,” shouted the mayor at the formal open- 
ing as he snipped a red, white, and blue 
ribbon. And over 4.9 miles of double tracks 
rolled the first of 456 old steel el cars 
adapted for the service. At midnight the 
public started riding, for a 10-cent fare. 

The completed line had cost about $34,- 
000,000. ‘Another line of 3.85 miles, now 
80 per cent complete, will bring tlfe cost to 
$57,000,000. Way off in the future are 
other plans that will bring the whole sys- 
tem’s cost to $275,000,000. 


Gas Gloom 


To the Middle East, Petroleum Admin- 

istrator Harold L. Ickes prepared to send 
a commission to look into the question of 
making better use of oil resources there 
and thus easing the strain on American 
fields (see page 45). Meanwhile the gaso- 
line outlook at.home continued gloomy. 
West Coast drivers got their first ration 
cut when the value of A, B, and C cov- 
pons dropped from 4 to 8 gallons. And the 
Office of War Information listed these 
reasons why gas prospects generally were 
not good: 
{ Military and Lend-Lease needs, which 
took 12.5 per cent of the total gasoline 
produced east of the Rockiésein 1942 and 
21.4 per cent early this year, next year 
will get an estimated 36.6 per cent and in 
1945 an estimated $9.6 per cent. Already, 
civilian supplies are running 500,000 bar- 
rels short of prewar daily levels. 


{ Quality will be off, too. At the motor- 
ist’s expense, more and more anti-knock 
tetraethyl of ‘lead is going into aviation 
gas and 80-octane all-purpose military gas. 
As a result, the motorist can expect poorer 
mileage and general performance. 

{ Imponderables like weather disasters, 
transportation breakdowns, sinkings by | 


} . submarines, and emergency military de- 
.. mands may cause spot famines. For the 




















“The little matter of Sigtinguishing 
ons, two and three* 


Pv?. Jones: 





Can we deny that a warrior should have a 
knowledge of arithmetic?* 


Certainly he should, if he is to have the 
smallest understanding of military tactics.* 


You ain’t kiddin’, brother! 


* Prato: The Republic 





Waen a tank was an artistically embossed chariot 
and a division a_handful of thinly clad athletes, 
“the little matter of distinguishing one, two and 
three” may only have been important in the minds 
of such men as Socrates. 

But when millions of mechanized weapons for 
a global army roll off the assembly lines, one 
figure, inaccurate or too late, may well retard 
Victory by thousands of lives. 

That is why today, war-wise American Manage- 
ment relies to a great extent on Comptometer 
Machines and Methods for more accurate, faster 
and lower cost figures. 

Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Company, 1731 
North Paulina Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Comptometer 
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ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES AND METHODS 








Leckheed P-38 U.S. Army’s “Lightning”. 
An interceptor pursuit plane with the phe- 
nomenal top speed of 400 m. p. h. It’s making 
history -~ the kind the Axis doesn’t like. 

Write to Wings for a poster of Fighting 
Planes. Please enclose 10c for mailing costs. 


that 
are 

making 
history 


buy war bonds 
Wings are making shirt history with their phenomenal 
durability. The famous Guardian Collar doubles the: life 
of the shirt. Laboratory tests show it takes countless wear- 
ings and washings without a whimper. When you're plan- 
ning a wartime wardrobe, with conservation in mind, 
choose Wings. $1.75 to $2.50, -at leading stores. 

ree collar made 


” aia ooo patent. 
Wt NGS: SHIRTS and SPORTSWEAR 


’ PIEDMONT SHIRT CO. Dept. A GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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first time, the OWI revealed one reason 
for the East’s crisis in gas and fuel oil 
last winter: U-boats in the Atlantic sank 
fourteen Africa-bound tankers, carrying 
oil which had to be replaced instantly with 
supplies from the civilian stockpile on the 
Eastern Seaboard. 


Spieling Bee 

. Reporters are traditionally poor spellers 
and the test of legislators is spieling, not 
spelling. So everyone took it easy and 
cracked wise last week in a ing bee 
at the National Press Club in Washing- 
ton among four-man teams of congress- 
men, congresswomen, and newspapermen. 

While Speaker Sam Rayburn presided 
behind a battery of dictionaries, Rep. 
Clare Boothe Luce of Connecticut set the 
keynote with her rendition of the name 
of Price Administrator Prentiss Brown; 
she spelled it o-p-a. Gladstone Williams 
of The Atlanta Constitution came back on 
feline, it L-u-c-e. Rep. Francis 
Case of South Dakota tried the same 
stunt with Vienna, spelling it s-a-w-s-a-g-e. 
When Rep. Joseph J. Mansfield of Texas 
rattled_off H-a-p-s-b-u-r-g, Archduke Otto 
himself stood up in the audience and 
spelled it right (H-a-b-s-b-u-r-g). 

- At the end of an hour and a half the 
reporters had missed six words, the con- 
gresswomen eight, and the congressmen 
nine. Star performer was George Dixon of 
The New York Daily News, who came 
through on bdellium (a resin) but later 
admitted he had had the word put on 
the bee list: Most disappointed was Mrs. 








International 
Warring Widow: In the Civil 
War Confederate Gen. James Long- 
street was a hero of Bull Run and 
Chickamauga. In this war his widow, 
Helen Dortch Longstreet, to whom he 
was married in 1897; has taken up 
riveting to help beat the Axis. Shown 
here at a Georgia aircraft training 
school, the former librarian expects 


shortly to work on gn assembly line. 
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For months before Pearl Harbor, as 
America rearmed, U. S. railroads 
carried a heavy traffic load. This 
load grew to unprecedented size 
when war came. 


Pacific outposts had to be rein- 
forced... the West Coast made 
strong against possible invasion. So 
day and night the troop trains and 
the war freights rolledf 


To SouTHERN PaciFic, western pio- 
neer with more miles of line than any 
other U.S. carrier, was entrusted great 
responsibility. And daily since Pearl 
Harbor war pressure has mounted on 
the railroad. 


From Chicago, from New Orleans, and 
from the Pacific Northwest, S.P.’s 
transcontinental lines converge at 


West Coast ports where troops and © 


war equipment are massed for action 
in the Pacific. All along our great net- 
work of rails, a stepped-up production 
‘of vital war equipment and materials 
is flowing to all war theaters. 


In 1930 to 1941—through years of 
depression and low earnings—we had 
spent more than 195 million dollars 
for new equipment, additions and im- 
provements. In the two years before 
Pearl Harbor, we ordered 64 million 
dollars worth of cars and locomotives! 


But no amount of foresight could 
make us fully equal to the war load. 
Some of our locomotives were still 
undelivered. We needed more. 


Other U. S. railroads recognized the 
nation’s need to make full use of S.P.’s 
strategic western track, and they 
agreed to rent us locomotives. 
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One of our competitors furnished us 
with six locomotives. During one pe- 
riod in 1942 a total of twenty-seven 


locomotives “lend-leased” by other - 
lines saw service with S.P.—helped us 


keep the war trains rolling at a record 


BUY WAR BONDS FOR VICTORYI 


Lend-Lease’ among the Railroads 


clip. In our turn we are doing all we 
can to cooperate with the other lines. 


TODAY THE RAILROADS are applying 
the “lend-lease” spirit to many of 
their wartime problems, 


If another road is better able to handle 
a certain job, we turn it over to them 
(and they get the revenue involved). 
And other roads divert traffic to us. - 


Our country needs its railroads now. 
It will need them always. For when 


- the “chips are down” there’s no trans- 


portation so sure and capable as the 
railroad offers. S.P. is proud to work 
with all the other railroads in this 
war. Working with this team of giants, 
we know we work toward Victory! 


A. T. MERCIER, President 


ae 
The friendly 
Southern Pacific . 


BEAD QUARTERS. SAN FRANCISCO 


; One of America's railroads— 
ALL united for Victory! 





Hansom cab 
or dive bomber 


IF YOu’VE ever driven around 
Central Park in one of those 
handsome Brewster carriages 
that still look good-as-new, you 
can begin to understand why 
our pilots like Brewster air- 
planes. Durability’s important 
aloft! 

The Brewster story is a 
story of durability, from the 
carriage and deluxe auto body 
days, through to the famous old 
Brewster “Buffalo” fighter and 
today’s Buccaneer and Ber- 

. muda dive bombers! “They 
can take it” sounds like under- 
statement when you're speak- 
ing of these ships which must 
dive and blast enemy concen- 
trations with big bomb loads, 
protecting themselves against 
fighters, boring aloft like 
bullets. 

Be glad that the story of 
America contains the Brewster 
chapter on stamina. It’s pro- 
tecting your sons today as 
surely as the Brewster name 
permitted grandmother to re- 
lax in her brougham. 





ANOTHER STORY of stamina— 
the bending, and flexing 
that a Roebling Aircraft Con- 
trol Cord is made to tdke in 
its stride! Constantly in mo- 
tion while in flight, it puts 
our planes “on target,” brings 
them home again. Aircord Di- 
vision, John A Roebling’s Sons 
Company, Trenton 2, . 


New Jersey. Branches 
and Warehouses in 
Principal Cities. 


In these (: t ges, Roebling salutes 
each member of the aircraft industry in turn. 


ROEBLING 
manne Cgitiol in Dh a 
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International photos 
-Dawn Patrol: one of the most 

popular services Travelers’ Aid and 
" USO provide servicemen at New 
York railroad terminals are lounges 
to nap in and a pretty volunteer to 
wake them in time to catch early- 


morning trains. Sleepers are tagged . 


with their rising hours, and a call 
sheet lists and locates the reveilles by 
service and nationality. 





Luce, who flubbed her first word (su =) 


* sede, which she spelled 8-u-p-e-r-c-e 

beefed a little about the decision, then 

flubbed defendant, Gibraltar, and Albu- 
querque.. Charles A. Michie of PM ob- 
‘served: “The little lady from Connecticut 
has been so busy making up new words 
that she forgot how to spell the old ones.” 
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Willkie Showdown 


Fighting Speech Outlines 
Positive Campaign Policy 


The audience of 3,200, packed into the 
Kiel Municipal Auditorium in St. Louis 
on the evening of Oct. 15, was eager and 
expectant. It had come to witness the 
showdown between Wendell L. Willkie and 
the Missouri Republicans who had fired 
at him nine provocative questions about 
his world views, (NEWSWEEK, Sept. 27). 
The stakes were high. On Willkie’s answer 
depended much of his: support from Mis- 
souri and the Midwest -generally at the 
1944 GOP Presidential convention.* 

A series of sharp skirmishes had pro- 
vided a preliminary build-up that any cam- 
paigner would have given his shirt for. In 
the first place, the 1940 Republican nom- 
inee had charged that a hostile faction, led 
by the Monsanto Chemical Co. chairman 
Edgar M. Queeny, had framed the ques- 
tionnaire deliberately to put him “on the 
spot.” For another thing, he insisted on 
paying personally the $600 cost of hiring 
the hall, rather than let the Republican 


state committee wipe out a $10,000 party 


deficit by asking $50 per reserved sea 

And when he got. to St. Louis, Willkie 
met the challenge of his critics face to face 
at an off-the-record luncheon (at which 
Queeny was host) preceding the address: 
“I don’t know whether you're going to sup- 
port me or not and I don’t give a damn. 
You’re a bunch of political liabilities who 
don’t know what’s going on, anyway.” 


Launching: If the Kiel Auditorium | 
audience expected fireworks from Willkie, 
they got none. He spoke rapidly, raising 
his hand repeatedly to silence applause and 





want Republican National Committee last 

week prepared to grant $0 states and Hawaii 

58 more voting delegates than they had in 

1940, making 1,058 in all, partly in reward: for 

going Republican in 1940 or 1942, partly as a 
form of reapportionment: 








WHAT! 


FLUID DRIVE A DREDGE PUMP? 


U. S. Engineer’s Dredge Pullen equipped. with American Blower Fluid Drives. 


The use of American Blower Fluid Drives is not limited to U. S. warships, 


cargo vessels, submarines and planes. Quite the contrary. Here is an instal- 
lation on a U. S. Engineer’s Department Dredge. 


Here, too, the principle of Fluid Driving through a Hydraulic Coupling 
prevents transmission of torsional vibrations, provides a convenient means 
of declutching, and protects the Diesel engine and dredge pump from shock 
loads. 


- American Blower Fluid Drives are not a new development. They have 
proved their merit in ships, in fan control, for mechanical draft, on oil rigs, 
in war planes and in many other types of work. , 


After Victory, Fluid Drives, built by American Blower, the pioneer and 
developer of this type of equipment in America, will be available for 


‘incorporation in your post-war products. Cimisies ee pe 


Blower Fluid Drive. There is 
no mechanical connection 


AMERICAN BLOWER gm === 


7 " AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Fer excellence CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


1, Division of Ammmcan Rodiator ond Standard Sonttory Corporation 
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tandard Jeep in the World 
is the Willys Designed 


Jeep Go-Devil Engine 


These mighty Jeeps, every second somewhere in this 

‘world at war, are doing the spectacular tasks that have 
made them famous. Speeding, pulling, climbing, pushing, 
they are always ready, always equal to their jobs. 


DEPENDABILITY . 


These durable, fighting companions of the men in every 
branch of the United Nations Armed Forces, are doing 
more things well in this war, than any other motorized unit. 


The great fighting heart of all standard-Jeeps is the Jeep 
Go-Devil Engine. This engine was pesigaed and perfected 
by Willys-Overland. 


This Jeep Go-Devil Engine has made the U. S. Army 

% ton, 4 x 4 reconnaissance car the miracle-working 

vehicle the whole world loves. Some day it will work for 

you in Jeeps built by Willys for civilian and farm use 

and as. the power plant in tomorrow’s wonder car— 

eee Jeep in Civvies” 


oe 


WILLYS | 


_ Willys-Overland Motors, Inc. 
deeps deep Engines get: Motor Cars Moter Trucks 


LL CLIMBING FUEL ECONOMY "DURABILITY 
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to crowd his speech into his 30 minutes of 


network time (actually, he did run over 


his time and the last part of his speech 
was cut off the air). His address was a 
thoughtful exposition of his domestic and 
international views. 

Willkie’s address definitely launched his 
campaign for nomination and election to 
the Presidency. Reacting to some Republi- 
can criticism that he was too much like the 
President, he set out to prove that, liberal 
and international-minded though he was, 
there was still a vast political distance be- 
tween himself and Roosevelt: 

Pointedly he denounced the Adminis- 
tration as failing to let the people-in on 
pre-Pearl Harbor diplomatic advices of 
oncoming war. On what he termed the 


. Democfats’ vast assumption of new power, 


including the often-charged subtle manipu- 
lation of public information to their own 
good, Willkie declared: “I am dedicated 
to the removal from office of the men 
and the group who exercise it”—a pledge 
that: drew. the loudest whoops from his 


hearers. 


As an alternative, he proposed elimina- 


Fur and Feathers: Tusker and 
Taffy (above) and the wistful, name- 
less terrier at their right are excep- 
tional portraits by Louis A. Pug- 
gard of Detroit who has a habit of 
winning prizes at camera contests with 
his appealing snapshots of animals. 
Kitten Mitten (left) gave a big break 
to the Hotel St. George press agent 
when ‘she yawned with boredom at 
the prospect of adding to her long 
string of trophies at the Brooklyn- 
Long Island Cat Club show. Snobber, 
the sparrow, broke into the news as 
the indefatigable house guest and in- 
separable companion of Bennett Roth- 
enberg of New York. The lip peck ¢ in- 
dicates sparrow affection. 


tion of Federal waste, abolition of the 
“economy of scarcity” as a farm policy, 
and promoting of competitive enterprise 
for expanding world trade and markets. A 
“great and growing America” would then 
be possible—if we cooperate with other 
nations. Willkie was not yet ready to offer 
specific blueprints. But he waved aside 
the old game of power politics and ex- 
clusive dual alliances and plumped for a 
joint declaration of intention by Great 
Britain, Russia, China, and the United 
States as a first step in the formation of 
a common council of nations. 

On this positive policy Willkie pinned 
Republican chances of victory in 1944 and 
pledged to support any party candidate 
“whose record leaves no doubt that he -is 
qualified for the leadership of such a 
cause.” (It was this part that the radio 
audience missed.) The qualifications he 
laid down for the ideal candidate were 
tailored to fit him perfectly. 


Cheers: Clearly Willkie had won over 
many in the Kiel Auditorium crowd. His 
speech over, he stood on a: chair amid 


cries of “We want Willkie!” and “You're: 
the next President!” He assured them: 
“These things I have said I believe in as 
much as life itself, and for these things I 
intend to fight to the end.” 

But apparently the party’s titular head 
had not convinced Republican chiefs in 
the Show-Me State. Queeny had stayed 
home and listened to the speech over the 
radio. His comment: “The speech ought to 
satisfy everyone whom generalities will 
satisfy ... I am sure he will tell his coun- 
trymen what he really has in mind when 
he is ready to do so.” 

Press reaction was mixed. The St. Louis 
Star-Times called the address“ “impres- 
sive enough” as a warning and rebuke 
to GOP isolationists, but as a keynote 
speech for a campaign “it was frankly 
disappointing.” The columnist en 
Glapper commented’ that the ‘ ’ of 
Willkie’s thinking was the same a ‘t was 
before 1940: “Evidently what the Repub- 
lican party needs is someone who has the 
courage to say these obvious things .. . 
with the warmth and force that have made 
Mr, Willkie a large political figure.” Most 








Evans Auto-Railer locomotives in 
a wide range of sizes, gasoline or 
Diesel powered, are rican in- - 
dustry’s thriftiest switch engines. 


Flanged steel wheels 
Auto-Railer on rails, while all driv-. 
ing and braking is accomplished 
smoothly through rubber tires. 


The flanged pilot wheels are re- 
tracted, as shown above, and the 
Evans Auto-Railer can be driven 
onto highway at any road crossing. 


ide the 


little brother to the fast express! 


Snaking up over high mountain passes, swiftly spotting 
cars aad Heb ah ties” in freight yards, rushing 
munitions from arsenal to terminal . . . the Evans Auto- 
Railer is bringing a new flexibility to transportation 
... speeding the movement of men and vital war goods 
throughout this country and in foreign lands. 

Designed in many types and capacities, Auto-Railer 
vehicles provide fast delivery of package merchandise 
or heavy freight. 

Operating with equal efficiency on either road or rail, 
Auto-Railer payload carriers .. . from single units to 
a complete train . . . save time, distance and cost in 
cargo shipment by linking the economies of highway’ 
with railway. ~ . 
Avoiding crose-country routes, detours and inter-city 
traffic . . . eliminating need of breaking bulk from 


‘loading dock to destination ...the Auto-Railer is 
ima | scores of railroad, industrial and military 
jobs. It is helping to win the war! 

; * * * 

Vision te Anticipate the Needs of Tomorrow Creates New Industries Today 


. 


PRESIDENT 


EVANS PRODUCTS 
COM PANY 


DETROIT -~- 
Beans War Products: Machine Gun Mounts e Tank and Automotive Heating and 
Ventilating Equipment e Aircraft Engine Mounts e Airplane Landing Gear Beame e 
Separators e¢ Prefabricated Houses oe Plywood e Evans Skylosder o 
Evane Utility Loader e Evans Auto Loader e Evans Auto-Railer e Evans Auto-Stop 
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ANACONDA PM PLAN 


_ SPEARHEADS VITAL INDUSTRIAL 


MAINTENANCE PROGRAM 


oo over 12,000 manuals requested 
»-- over 60 campaigns operating 


..- All branches of industry 
join to safeguard production 


The PM Plan is helping thousands of busy executives—where it 
counts most. Helping them maintain. continuous wartime pro- 
duction... helping keep plant electrical systems operating effi- 
‘ciently ... despite shortages in essential wiring equipment. 

If you aren’t already safeguarding production with the aid of 
this Anaconda Preventive Maintenance Plan, mail the coupon 


for full details. 





HOW THE PLANT BENEFITS 
The PM Plan helps uncover weak spots in 


electrical systems before trouble develops. ae | most important wartime job—indus- 


Makes all personnel in plant, maintenance 
— business going and qegttication together 


oresee—would-be work stoppages. Helps 
maintain continuous wartime production. 





_ _ ANACONDA’S 
PREVENTIVE 
MAINTENANCE 


PLAN 





Anaconda Wire & Cable Company 
25 Broadway, New York City 4 


Please send copy of the Anaconda 
Preventive Maintenance Plan for safe- 


pucoding wartime production. 
1 
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HOW THE UTILITY BENEFITS 


Utilities can use the plan to help maintain cl 

tact with their industrial prom copeunens, ae voor 

lack of something to sell. It gives utility management 
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enthusiastic was The New York Times, 
it acclaimed Willkie as “head and shoul- 
ders above any other man in his right and 
title” to the Republican presidential 
nomination. 


Johnston Boost 


The Republican Postwar Policy Associa- 
tion, set up only last May with the avowed 
intention of smoking isolationism out of 
the GOP, was no more. Last week an 
‘announcement by Deeneen Watson, its 
founder, dissolved the maverick RPPA 
and launched instead a new organiza- 
tion to seek the Republican Presidential 
nomination for Eric Johnston, president 
of the United States Chamber of. Com- 
merce. ; 

Watson, a. 39-year-old Chicago lawyer, 





International 


Johnston rebuffed the RPPA 


explained the RPPA’s demise this way: 
Now that an internationalist stand had 
been taken by the party’s official Republi- 
can Postwar Advisory Council at Macki- 
nac and GOP support given to the 
Fulbright resolution in the House (see 
page 42) , his association had nothing more 
to fight for. Watson failed to mention that 
all the RPPA had éver had in the way of 
funds was an original $75,000—most of it 
contributed by Dennison B. Hull, Chicago 
architect—to which nothing new had been 
added except driblets from pro-Willkieites 
convinced that the RPPA was a Willkie 
front. ie 

As for booming Johnston, Watson said 
his ear-to-the-ground chats with “scores” 
of GOP leaders showed they were for the 
Spokane executive “100 per cent.” But in 
this Watson got little encouragement. At 
an oil convention in Fort Worth, Texas, 
Johnston quickly rejected Watson’s back- 
ing. He repeated a disavowal issued a fort- 
night ago when his possible candidacy was 
broached: “I don’t want to live at either 
end of Pennsylvania Avenue. I would | 





















can help YOU 


As your agent or broker, I wish I could 
get around to: see you the way I used 
to—to help determine your risks and 


tell you about new and better coverages. / 


But—what with gas rationing and short- 
age of help—it just isn’t in the cards. 


Of course I still get around as much 
as I can. And recently 
I’ve found so many 
people with problems 
needing attention, that 
I think a message of 
warning to you is in 
order. — 


Protection costs LESS today! 


You are the one most vitally interested 
in being properly insured. The prem- 
tum you pay the company and the 
commission I get are trifles compared 
with the Jarge losses to which you may 
be exposed at this very minute! 





Perhaps you- don’t know. there is a 
broad new policy that covers damage 
suit hazards in and around the home 





di 


— covers your dog, personal acts and 
other things for which you may be 
legally liable, all for only $10. 


ee 


Have you heard of the new theft pol- 
icy that covers property belonging to 
you, your family, your guests, your 
servants? It’s much broader, much 
lower in cost than former policies. 


Many people don’t realize that be- 


cause of rationing, auto- 
mobile insurance rates 
have been slashed so 
much that “‘can’t afford 
t’’ just isn’t an argu- 
ment in these times. 







And with property values changing 


rapidly, fire insurance policies should . 


be thoroughly reviewed in many cases. 


We are at war. We are on the offensive. 
Back the attack by buying War Bonds. 


Let’s talk things over 


These are just a few of the things you 
and I should discuss. When I say“‘I,”’ 
I’m speaking for any agent or broker 
in whom you have confidence. 


Let’s look at it on the basis that I 
want to help you get the protection you 
need — not that I just want to sell you 
something. Since I can’t be every- 
where at once, won’t you look me 
up? Phone me or drop in to see me 
so I can help you protect yourself in 
these’ difficult times. 








If you are now charged with full respon- 

sibility of the household—and don’t know 

where to turn for advice on insurance 

problems — you may be sure that we 

afc or broker in your community 
adly help you. 











Your Sraunance Gert 


is wartime message _ 
your Lesurance Agent 
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VIBRATION TESTED 


- Long before the war, TUNG-SOL established the practice of 
“Vibration-Testing” all radio tubes of. new design and tubes - 


picked out at regular intervals from the production line. 


Today the TUNG-SOL Radio Tubes in communication equipment — 


of jeeps and planes and tanks and in portable sending and receiv- 
ing sets are subjected to far_more severe conditions than will ever 
be encountered in civilian uses. TUNG-SOL Tubes are giving praise- 
worthy performances...a direct result of “Vibration-Testing.” 


Manufacturers of electronic devices and of electronically controlled | 


equipment will find TUNG-SOL a most satisfactory source of 
dependable tubes for every application. TUNG-SOL research 
engineers will be glad to assist you now in making your post- 
war products more efficient through Electronics. 





r Current is introduced through the various cire 

cuits of the tube while it is being rapidly vibrated. 

Stfameaitg of the current fos’ is indicated by sensitive meters, and is positive proof 

of proper design and construction. Tubes that pass this exacting test are truly classed 
as “Vibration-Tested.” 


TUNG-SOL LAMP WORKS INC., NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
Sales Offices; Atlante, Chicago, Dallas, Denver, Detroit, Los Angeles, New York 
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rather live at either end of Main Street 
in any good American town.” 

' And in New York Leo Casey, RPPA 
publicity chief whose first word of its end 
came from the press, scoffed that the 
“scores” Watson had found clamoring for 
Johnston “must have been two other fel- 
lows . . . I found the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the delegates ardently for the 


; nomination of ‘Wendell Willkie.” 


Significance 

Despite denials to the contrary, most 
RPPA sentiment had obviously leaned to 
Willkie. But Willkie himself wouldn’t play. 
For, though welcoming the aid of the 
popular movement that had so big a part 
in his 1940 campaign, he had determined 
this time to -work ‘mainly with the regular 
party organization and to fight shy of 
maverick groups. Thus Watson, rebuffed 
but still fond of the role of political 
strategist, went over to the world-minded 
Johnston. 

And many a man before Johnston has 
played coy and later turned out to be an 
eager candidate. In many ways he is like 
the Willkie of 1940—young (46), progres- 





_ Sive, a veteran of the last war, a non- 


extreme advocate of postwar international 
collaboration and an able conciliator of 


_ business and labor. He also has had politi- 


cal ambitions. Three years ago he unsuccess- 
fully sought the GOP nomination for sen- 
ator from his home state of Washington. 


Halfway Home 


On the morning of: Oct. 15, the Teia 
Maru steamed slowly into the little jungle- 
girt Portuguese-Indian port of Mormugio. 
As the anchor chain rattled down, a faint 
cheer went up from the crowded decks of 
the Japanese vessel. The shabbily dressed 
passengers, Allied nationals who had been 
interned in Japan and Japanese-conquered 
territory since December 1941, looked 
eagerly for the Swedish liner Gripsholm 
(due from the United States with an equal 
number of Japanese nationals), to which 
they would be transferred and brought to 
New York by the middle of December. 
Two days later the Gripsholm sailed in 
with aload of singing Japanese. The tedious 
process of swapping passengers’ began. 

It was the second such exchange negoti- 
ated-by the United' States and Japan. The 
selection of repatriates—1,287 Americans 
(including a baby born on the Teia Maru), 
221 Canadians, and.40 Latin Americans— 
had been made by neutral Swiss under 
broad directives from the State Depart- 
ment. These gave preference to: (1) those 
under close arrest, (2) interned women 
and children, (3) the seriously ill, and (4) 
married men. 

The Japanese, who regard. the Philip- 
pines as conquered territory and American 
civilians there as prisoners of war, had re- 
peatedly refused exchange of any of the 
7,000 Americans caught on the islands 
when war was declared. But at the last 
moment, on their own initiative, they did 
release 130 “transients.” 
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The portable extinguisher 
SO feet long! 





We, not the container . . . that’s only 7 
inches in diameter by 2714 inches 
high. But the carbon dioxide it con- 
tains, under high pressure, expands 
450 times when: it’s released. That’s 
enough of the fire-smothering gas to 
fill a cylinder 80 feet by 2 feet! And 
that’s why this Kidde product is one 
of the fastest fire-fighters known. 
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Walter Kidde & Company has 
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« | FROM THE CAPITAL | «* 











Washington Duel 


Connoisseurs of diplomatic fencing last 
week relished a newspaper duel between 
Greek Ambassador Cimon P. Diamanto- 
poulos and a former American Minister to 
Albania, Charles Calmer Hart. 


Rapier: The dapper Diamantopoulos, 
exponent of the salon style of swordsman- 
ship, provoked the match. An Istanbul dis- 
patch to The Washington Post, canvassing 


‘ the Balkan military outlook, prompted 


him to write the editor, asking by what- 
right the story listed Albania as ‘itiendly 
to the Allies. 

He delivered three master strokes, aimed 
apparently at carving from Albania in the 
postwar settlement the southern province 


which the Greeks. call North Epirus and. 


on which Albania’s pastoral economy de- 
pends. The strokes: — 


q Albania is an artificial state created by 
Italian and Austro-Hungarian “pressure” 
in 1913. After Austria’s disappearance, it 
became an “Italian outpost” and thrived 
on “Fascist generosity” until 1989, “when 
Mussolini discarded his mask to rule the 
country directly rather than through his 
docile intermediary, King Zog.” 


q The Albanian guerrillas, whom the press : 


credits with harassing the Axis, actually 
have been looting and molesting the 
South Albanian (or North Epirus) Greeks 
who, “as is well known, have always sought 
union with Greece.” 


Greece bears Albania no enmity but the 


Greek character of South Albania had 
been “recognized” by the Versailles con- 
ference and by the United States Con- 


‘gress, which in 1920 “unanimously de- 


clared in favor of [its] union with Greece.” 


Cutlass: Diamantopoulos was wiping 
off his blade when Hart slashed back with 
a two-column paid advertisement, headed 
“Ah ha! Another Secret Pact.” The coun- 
terthrusts: 


q Greece claimed South Albania after the 
last war. An international commission 
studied the region’s race and language and 
on that basis “fixed the present frontier. “ 
This was after four members of a previous 
commission “were barbarously mayataed 
upon reaching Greece.” 


q The Ambassador’ s letter signals a move 
by Greece’s “crustacean reactionaries” to 
reassert the claim, and they ask the United 
States ard Britain “to validate the snatch 
in advance.” 


q A declaration by Secretary of State Hull 
last Dec. 10 declaring Albania’s restora- 
tion consonant with the principles of the 
Atlantic Charter threatened to upset the 
scheme and “threw the exiled Greek gov- 
ernment into jitters.” 


{In response to Greek demands that 
“something be done,” Foreign 

Anthony Eden, eight days after Hull’s 
pronouncement, tipped the existence of a 
secret deal in a statement that Britain 
“regards the question of [Albania’s] Fron- 
tiers . . . as a question which will have 
to be considered at the peace settlements.” 


{ But “rape is rape . . . and no United 


States peace mission could face the Ameri- 
can people after affixing their signatures 





Harris & Ewing 
Diamantopoulos dueled deftly 


to a peace treaty handing over the richest 
section of Albania to a predatory nation 
next door.” 


q As for Albanian guerrilla attacks on 
Greeks: “Oh phooey!” Washington has 
“official records” showing that only Axis 
troops and officials were attacked; it has 
Pir paparani proof that Albanians of- 
fered... . to help the Greeks but were 
turned away . . because Greece expected 


- to annex part of Albania at the end of its 


contest with Italy.” 


{ Henceforth. the American Friends of 
Albania, of which Hart announced himself 
elected leader, “will make it its business 
to acquaint the American people with the 
clandestine erenpenenes es involving 
fraudulent claims . - against Albania.” 


By-Play: Reinforcing Diamantopou- 
los, a Grecophile signing himself Wiliam 
T. Vise wrote The Post concerning Hart: 
“How unkind! The American people will 
never forget that it was Greece who first 
defeated the Axis on the battlefield [and] 
roused the flagging spirits of the Allied 
chieftains by her uncommon heroism.” 

Crusader Hart was unrepentant. Dis- 
daining to cross swords with “social climb- 
ers,” he said he expected most opposition 
to come from those who constantly wangle 
invitations to legation parties. “Greece 
a legation. Albania has none.” 


Control Problems 


Wanted / 


N COOPERATION with the technical 
agencies of our armed services and 
those of the United Nations, as well as 
many aircraft manufacturers, Minneapolis- 
Honeywell engineers have developed and 
are producing a number of important new 
“Aids to Aviation” ... M-H Aeronautical 
Controls and Equipment, such as the famed 
Automatic Pilot, developed and manufac- 
tured exclusively by Minneapolis-Honey- 
well, are in daily use in every war theatre. 
When the time comes, Minneapolis-Honey- 
well will be ready for peacetime aeronau- 
tical problems. We therefore invite your 
future control problems on the basis that 
we have proved both our engineering 
and our manufacturing ability and can 
obviously help you with your future plans. 
Minneapolis - Honeywell Regulator Co., 
Aeronautical Division, 2826 Fourth Ave. 
South, Minneapolis 8, Minnesota .. . 


MINNEAPOLIS-HONEY WELL 


AERONAUTICAL 
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- ‘Broke. on Paper’ Is Consensus 
on Future of Aircraft Industry 


War-Contract Uncertainties 
Leave No Money for Launching 
Mass Production and Sales. - 


This article, first of two dealing with 
the postwar future of the American avia- 
tion industry, was written by Charles 
Hurd, an associate editor of NEwSWwEEK, 
after a swing across the United States to 
look over the principal aviation-manufac- 
turing centers. The concluding article will 
be printed within a few weeks. 


The aviation industry, lusty war baby 
approaching a _ 2,000,000-plus payroll in 
1944, sprang upward from business that 
employed roughly 40,000 persons in Jan- 
uary 1939. Some industry leaders now cal- 
culate a drop back to between 50,000 and 
100,000 workers when the war ends. 

No other industry ever followed such a 
drastic cycle. Financially and socially it 
poses one of the great postwar problems. 
The future will bring a true “air age”— 
transport planes such as no one yet has 
seen, private planes almost as common as 
automobiles. But the near horizon is dark: 
Postwar conversion programs cannot be 
planned amid the stress of war production; 
the form of government-contract termina- 
tion is uncertain; market analysis and new 
plane designs are needed; capital is lacking. 

A dozen airplane companies count cur- 
rent business in hundreds of millions of 
dollars a year. Yet one important execu- 


tive said with bitter truth: “We are broke 





This is the unexaggerated picture drawn 
from careful’study of the giant manufac- 
turing organizations strung along the Pa- 
cific Coast from Seattle to San Diego. 
These make up about half of the airplane 
industry and are typical of all of it. 


Frozen Business 

What we call an airplane manufacturer 
is known in the industry as an “airframe” 
manufacturer. Airframes consist of wings, 
fuselages, tails, and interior fittings of air- 


planes. Their manufacture occupies rough- ~ 


ly 60 per cent of the persons employed in 
the aircraft industry. 

The other 40 per cent make engines, 
propellers, flying instruments, and such 
other complex mechanisms as hydraulical- 
ly controlled landing gear, brakes, oxygen 
and pressure pumps, and a thousand other 
items. 

The industry is a unit in its problems, 
but its future depends on the airframe 
manufacturers. When we think of the 
major companies—Boeing, Consolidated 
Vultee, Douglas, Lockheed, North Ameri- 
can, Northrop, Ryan, and Vega on the 
West Coast, or Bell, Brewster, Curtiss- 
Wright, Fairchild, Grumman, Glenn L. 
Martin, and Republic in the East and 
Middle West—we are considering airframe 
manufacturers. As they go, so will go the 
Senenpaaterees of engines and other equip- 
ment. 

Today none of+these companies has a 
research laboratory or an engineering staff 
working on postwar planning, as such. Pa- 


triotism, pressing schedules of production, 


and a critical’ manpower shortage make 


Flying Fortress assembly: Wartime mass production butters no postwar parsnips for the plane makers 
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this impossibles furthergpore, the customer 
(Uncle Sam) forbids each one to divert 
attention from the urgent job of building 
warplanes. 

But the airframe manufacturers still 
must think about their future. Some few 
have retained outside companies to do 
part of the planning and worrying for 
them. A few have invested money in other 
businesses as a hedge. 

Consolidated Vultee, builder of B-24 
Liberators and PBY Catalina patrol bomb- 
ers, acquired ownership of Stinson, prewar 
maker of light airplanes. It has retained 
Henry Dreyfuss, New York industrial de- 
signer, to survey its business prospects. 
Consolidated has made an alliance with 
William B. Stout in order to benefit from 
his researches into the Aerocar, the Heli- 
cab, and the Roadable Airplane (News- 
week, Aug. 9). Boeing, parent of Flying 
Fortresses, has retained the N. W. Ayer 





.& Co. advertising agency as a merchandis- 


ing consultant. 

The other companies are following about 
the same pattern but not showing their 
hands publicly. None expects to stay as 
big as it is; each seeks to remain prosper- 
ous although relatively small. 

Each company has a plant which it owns 
outright, separate from the government- 
owned operations, completely modern, and, 
as a rule, bigger than its prewar plant. 
Some 50 per cent of equipment is exclu- 
sively war-work machinery which has no 
value in building civil aircraft. When the 
industry talks of employing 50,000 or 100, 
000 people, this figure is arbitrary—the 
minimum number needed to keep going. 
Production capacity could be extended 
greatly without straining the facilities of 
the plants. 


Money Problems 


When an official remarked that the air- 
plane industry is “broke on paper,” he 
referred to a set of conditions that have 
hit it with peculiar force. The airframe 
manufacturers made large profits last year 
and are making money this year. Their 
contracts represent business multiplied a 

















A OVER AMERICA people today are 
| asking questions. They are wondering a | 
few ‘ : : about the kind of products they will be able a 
for y 9 to buy after the war. ) I 
“1 You don't have 4 
| aie | What will the new automobiles be like? Will _ | 
synthetic tires really outlast our cars? What 


@ a e | 
=| to wait until 22-7 


But you don’t have to wait until the war: 


J after | the war ie‘quer to enjoy pesfaction in one of the 


ndis- good things of life. Today, in Schlitz, you 
cw are truly drinking the beer of tomorrow. 
er 
y as 
we Keeping a step ahead is traditional at 
ir Schlitz. Those well informed on brewing 
nent- 
and, know that for nearly 100 years Schlitz has 
—e pioneered almost every major advancement in ; 
 - - , the American brewing art. - a 
100,- 
"ine “And most important of all, Schlitz now 
nded 


brings you just the kiss of the hops — all of 
the delicate flavor, none of the bitterness. 
That famous flavor found only in Schlitz 
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, he tells you that you don’t have to wait until 
ave p 

frame after the war to enjoy your post-war beer. The 

The beer of tomorrow is here today! na 







Invest in Liberty! 
BUY WAR BONDS 






Copyright 1943, Jos. Schlitae . 
. Brewing Ce.,Milwaukee, Wis. . ~~ 









THE BEER THAT MADE MILWAUKEE FAMOUS ° 


. Brewed with JUST THE KZSS OF THE HOPS — none of the bitterness 
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What will 1,000,000 airframe workers do when the war ends? 


hundred times or more in the last two or 
three years. But the boom did not bring 
in the capital that would have been essen- 
tial for a peacetime development of such 
size. Dividends are low and as a rule shares 
in the companies sell for less than in the 
days when the airplane business was small 
potatoes. 

Why? It is due largely to fear and un- 
certainty. 
nish ready examples of the financial prob- 
lems through their annual reports for last 
year. They are significant in comparison 
because Boeing builds Fortresses for cost- 
plus-fixed-fee, while Consolidated sells Lib- 
erators to the government at flat prices 
that were renegotiated in 1942. In reading 
about them, remember -that over-all pro- 
duction for the aircraft industry as a 
whole is expected to more than triple 
in 1948, rising from $6,400,000,000 in 1942 
to $20,100,000,000. 

On Nov. 30, 1942, the end of the Con- 
solidated business year, it had a working 
capital of $9,000,000, compared with debts 
‘and commitments on that same date of 
$546,000,000. The $9,000,000 in loose 
money represented 2.25 per cent of its 
sales in 1942 and an estimated 1.5 per cent 
of sales this year; it would* meet the 
company payroll for about two weeks. 
Consolidated estimates that today it owns 
about $18,000,000 worth of its own busi- 
ness. 

As of Dec. $1, 1942, Boeing had some 
$390,000,000 of income from contracts, out 
of which its auditors found $5,000,000 that 
could be transferred to surplus. This new 
addition raised its total capital and surplus 
to $21,000,000. 


Plight: Constantly facing renegotia- 
tion of contracts, the industry, through 
Ralph S: Damon, vice president of Ameri- 
can Airlines, summarized in September 


Boeing and Consolidated fur-. 


some of the salient facts before the House 
Ways and Means Committee. His conclu- 
sions were as follows: _ - 

Losses of 8 per cent by the industry 
would wipe out its entire capital. The typi- 
cal company owes the government $20,- 
000,000 more than. it has in quick assets. 
Other industry earns 6.8 per cent profits 
on sales against 2.7 per cent for the air- 
craft industry. @ther industry pays out 
64 per cent of profits to stockholders; air- 
craft companies, only 23 per cent. Other 
industry has working capital equal to 146 
per cent of inventories; the aircraft indus- 
try, only 28 per cent. 

It is true, aircraft spokesmen concede, 
that when cancellation occurs government 
contracts stand as security against com- 
pany obligations. But how long will set- 
tlements take? Will companies collapse 
financially while waiting? 

And the people employed in expanded 
operations? Will the best workers be lost 
to other industries? Will the great mass of 
others be cut off to drift into a social 
problem? 


People 


No man can work if there is nothing 
for him to do. So what of the plus-1,000,- 
000 persons who will be making airframes 
at the war’s end? Some came from other 
jobs, some from retirement. But hundreds 
of thousands of them came from economic 
conditions far below what they now enjoy 


. and will be loath to fall back. 


The West Coast plants, the giant 
branches that dot the prairies from Chi- 


cago southward through Wichita, Kansas - 


City, Dallas, and Fort Worth—largely 
these are~peopled by persons who for the 
first time are living on the basis of a regu- 
lar paycheck. 


_ Possibly 10 per cent of the workers, 
elderly people, will return to the retire- 
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ment whence they came; another 10 or 
15 per cent, the youth, may go back to 
school. 

These estimates are on the large side. 
The women are the big question. Now: 
about half the factory force, their per- 
centage may rise te 70 before the war’s 
end. Will they go home or will they com. 
pete for jobs? The answer cannot yet be 
found. 


Outlook 


West Coast manufacturers foresee in the 
three-year period after the war demand 
for aircraft: shrinking to a low of 5 or 10 
per cent of peak war output, then a fast 
upswing. This is their consensus on the 
postwar demand for different types of 
planes, in relative order of business im- 
portance: First three years, (1) military, 
(2) transport, (3) private jobs. 

Thereafter transport planes will forge 
ahead of military and, after about ten 
years, the flivver ptane may well be big 
business. There is hope that the govern- 
ment in peacetime will maintain a security 
air force of 25,000 to 30,000 warplanes, 
providing a replacement market of 5,000 
to 6,000 a year. 


Transports 


With only a dozen marketable products 
in the popular-price field, manufacturers 
look to transport planes as their business 
backbone. Douglas, maker of most of our 
familiar two-engine domestic airlines, uses 
part of its facilities to construct compa- 
rable planes as transports for the Army, 
as well as giant four-engine transports 
(the C-54’s). But the firm fears that mass 
war production will glut the market with 
transports and smother its future produc- 
tion for some years after the war, except 
for such foreign contracts as can be won. 

Boeing has the means to build giant air- 
planes in quantity but its Flying Fortress 
has no value as a commercial transport. 
Consolidated sees a slightly better prospect 
for the fat-bellied B-24 Liberator, which 
can be converted into an expensive type 
of fast transport. Lockheed considers its 
small transport, the Lodestar, a nucleus for 
peacetime business and is perfecting the 
Constellation, a massive, speedy, four- 
engined, high-altitude plane. 

Several companies have conceived trans- 
port planes far exceeding anything now in 
the air. Most of this development is secret, 
but Consolidated has announced that it has 
in mock-up (built of wood) a design for a 
plane to carry 400 persons. Northrop looks 
to the transport field for future develop- 
ment, as does North American. — 

But what of the transport future? Here 
opinion is divided. One group of experts 
says the current models will serve for @ 
long time. In normal usage they seem nev- 
er to wear out. A former airliner now in 
Army service long ago passed its 22; 000th 
hour in the air. 

Another group of equally emphatic ep- 
gineers maintain that’ current transports 
will be junked in a hurry after the war. 
The first cost of a transport is of no im- 















siness 


“COLOSSAL” 1s a puny woro 


+ 


MEET TWO HARD, 

TOUGH YOUNG AMERICANS 
They’re in a fox hole... 
Taking it, yes; 

But mostly, dishing it out. 


Their particular fox hole 

Is in New Guinea, 

Located in a stinking, steam-hot jungle 
Where they’re ‘‘advancing the line’. 


But it might be 
An Italian or Balkan fox hole— 
Even a fox hole in Germany. 


Or, who can say, 

A fox hole in Japan, 

Where the Nips, 

Instead of practicing 

“very honorable flower arrangements”, 
Will learn to drink 

The bitter blood-brew of defeat. 


Yes, indeed, 

“Colossal” is a puny word 

To describe the work 

Our tough, young Americans 

Are doing on a dozen global fronts. _ 


In fact, 

There’s no word big enough 

In the dictionary 
To describe the job they’re doing. 


They'll smash the Axis 
Lock, stock and barrel; 
Grind it under their heels 
Into dust and oblivion 
Forever and forever... 


God willing . . . and rou helping! 


* * * 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS TODAY 


Note of interest to post-war planners: 


Revere manufactures a. large share of the 
cartridge brass used in making ammunition 
for the various U. S. and United Nations 
forces. Revere supplies, too, huge quantities 
of copper and its alloys that go into other 
Victory-winning weapons for land, sea and 
sky. But though Revere is 100% committed 
to war production, our technical staff is now 
in a position to advise post-war planners 
interested in the applicability of copper and 
its versatile alloys to their future manufac. 
turing needs. Write to our Executive Offices, 
No obligation, of course, and we'll do our 
best to help. 


REVERE 


COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 


Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 


Executive Offices: 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 





The glowing white-hot ingots in the huge mills 
of National Steel Corporation are symbols ‘of 
the might of America and of the crushing 
power of our armed forces. For steel is the 
No. 1 raw material of war. 


Today the operating divisions of National 
Steel Corporation—Weirton Steel Company, 
Great Lakes Steel Corporation, and The Hanna 
Furnace Corporation—are producing for War 
and Victory, at record-breaking speed, in 
record-breaking volume. 


’ Steel for projectiles, for shell casings and 
cartridge clips at Weirton! N-A-X High 
Tensile and N-A-X 9100 Series of Alloy Steels 
for all types of ordnance equipment and arma- 
ment at Great Lakes! Stran-Steel, for military 
huts, hangars and other special-purpose build- 
ings at Stran-Steel Division of Great Lakes! All 
this in addition to huge tonnages of other 
steels which find their way into materials for 
war and supplies for our armed forces. 


In every theater of war, on every battle front, 
steel from the operating divisions of National 
Steel Corporation is doing its part. Not only 
to help bring victory, but also to 
make sure that after the war we shall 
have in America the rights and priv- 


NATIONAL ' 
ileges we are fighting for today. 


Xo, STEEL $, 
Xoo R SY 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


WEIRTON STEEL COMPANY 
_ GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 
THE HANNA FURNACE CORPORATION 
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Constellations and other flying boxcars may smother future production 


portance to an airline operator when it is 
compared with economy of operation. At 
prewar express rates a single pound of 
carrying capacity was worth $1,500 in 
revenue in the average life of a transport. 
When companies again are free to con- 
centrate on civil transport models, some 
predict a 30 per cent increase in operating 
efficiency. 


Private Planes 


If you dream of a $1,500 airplane in 
which you can cross the continent to spend 
a week end, pigeonhole it as a dream. 
There will be small planes around that 
price. They were pioneered before the war. 
But their range will be strictly local. 

A good private plane with long range 
will remain a luxury for a long time, com- 
parable to a small yacht. One manufac- 
turer, himself a private pilot, who yearns 
for a mass market in small planes, ob- 
served ruefully that any craft he would 
consider satisfactorily safe should have at 
least $600 worth of instruments in it. 

Private planes in quantity will come 
gradually and only as we evolve mass 
public demand, mass facilities to service 
mare, and adequate controls to assure 

ety. 

To make your small dream plane real, 
there must be: a design, tooling compa- 
table with preparing a new model automo- 
bile, and a nationwide sales and service 
organization. None of these exist. Before 
any company risks the capital involved, it 

want to explore carefully the market 
and the public taste. Most of all, it will 
have to know its product is safe. That will 
be one of the great hazards of the ex- 
panded business. Unheralded, 100 people 
a day may be killed by automobiles, but 


airplane crashes still are news. A few 
crashes could kill a project before it was 
well under way. 


Helicopter: Is the helicopter the 
postwar solution? The answer is no. It is 
technically safe and foolproof in the hands 
of a trained operator. It needs no airfield. 
But engineers liken it to the automobiles 
made before the last war. It has big possi- 
bilities in the future when it has been through 
many stages of refinement and perfection. 

Also, the helicopter is not yet cheap 
to build. One large airplane manufacturer 
retained an industrial engineer to break 
down the helicopter and figure production 
costs part by part. The answer: If there 
were a guaranteed market for the same 
volume as the prewar sale of Cadillac auto- 
mobiles—50,000 to 55,000 per year—the 
helicopter could be sold for the average 
Cadillac price, about $2,200. 


Sidelines 


More speculation than thought has gone 
into the proposition that airplane com- 
panies, geared to heavy production, can 
switch easily to other products that re- 
quire fine machiningautomobiles, wash- 
ing machines, refrigerating apparatus, etc. 
Many airplane companies have considered 
these possibilities. Their continuing studies 
demonstrate the mirage in such thinking. 

Certainly an airplane manufacturer 
could make, with his precision tools, an 
automobile or a washing machine—at ten 
times or a hundred times the cost of an 
ordinary good automobile or washing ma- 
chine. But it takes millions of dollars to 
tool a factory for a complex new product 
in mass production; it involves beginning 
an entirely new business. 
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How about distribution of masses of 
product, the engineers ask. National dis- 
tribution involves organization that does 
not exist in any airplane company and so 
requires the ability to invest and hazard 
additional millions. 

Furthermore, there are in the United 
States companies which for years have 
made these other things. They have 
dormant machinery, sales organizations, 
distributing facilities—the know how. Some 
airplane manufacturers laugh at the sug- 
gestion that automobile makers could com- 
pete with them in the air. So how, they ask, 
can they reasonably expect to crash new 
fields where they have no background? 

Nevertheless—and remember  this— 
more than one executive pointed out the 
truism that, pushed to the wall, airplane 
manufacturers will try any means of tem- 
porary survival. One has even considered 
using his aluminum stamping facilities to 
make kitchen pots and pans. 


Conclusions 


No manufacturer of airplanes _inter- 
viewed in this survey looks for or hopes 
for either subsidies or guarantees of future 
business. The feeling was evident, how- 
ever, that though maintenance of the 
industry is obviously necessary, less than 
adequate thought is being given to pri- 
mary problems on which its fate hinges. 

In air transport the manufacture of 
transport planes depends on the need for 
them. The manufacturer’s work ends with 
design and manufacture of the most effi- 
cient possible airplane. This involves indi- 
vidual competition within the industry 
and manufacturers must take their 
chances of failure or success. But even the 
best cannot assay the industry’s chances 
when they lack determinations of inter- 
national policy in air transport and are 
ignorant .of the degree of regulation or 
encouragement that will be given the 
United States airlines. 

In military aviation the quantity of 
production and the amount of experimen- 
tal engineering depend on our peacetime 
policy of security. Will international se- 
curity or fiscal economy control? Manu- 
facturers do not determine these factors; 
they can respond only to the results of 
such determination. 

In taxation there is the gravest uncer- 
tainty directly affecting immediate plan- 
ning. It makes little difference whether 
government assesses the industry in the 
form of taxes on war profits, through 
renegotiation of contracts or through as- 
yet-undetermined bases for war-contract 
termination. The question is: How sturdy 
will be the industry’s financial frame as it 
plunges into rehabilitation and conversion 
for peacetime operations? 

Some of the proposals put forward by 
the manufacturers in recent discussions 
certainly have been motivated by selfish 
interests. But the outstanding fact re- 
mains that the industry seeks primarily 
establishment of rules of procedure on 
which it can count, which it can use as a 
basis for planning. These it has not got. 
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CAB Study Indicates Lines 
of Postwar Air Horse Trading 


Problem of Transit Rights 
in Cases Such as That of Canada 
Is Minimized in Report 


The aviation industry soon will be talk- 
ing about an international air study which 
the Civil Aeronautics Board a fortnight 
ago quietly sent to Cabinet members, a 
few State Department men, and other top 
government officials. The board expects 
it to be influential in guiding the course of 
this country’s horse trading with Canada 
over international commercial airlines. If 
so, it probably will affect all our foreign 
air negotiations. . 

Weighing a couple of pounds, the report 
was prepared by Selig Altschul, former 
financial and aviation writer who is now 
CAB’s head analyst. He documented his 
tome with almost everything except an 
actual international airline, planes and 


all. Despite its bulk, the report, in its ex- 
ploration of Canadian aviation relations, 
is likely to be one of the best-read docu- 
ments among the few who are responsible 
for the controversial issue of postwar in- 
ternational aviation (NEwsweEEK, Oct. 11). 

Though the text has not been made pub- 
lic, NEwswEEK learned in general terms 
last week that, in addition to dashing cold 
water on the glowing aspirations of the 
sixteen domestic airlines which have pend- 
ing before the CAB stacks of applications 
seeking multiple lines to almost every 
point abroad, the Altschul report also 
minimizes Canada’s contention that the 
United States’ postwar world aviation is 
considerably dependent on getting con- 
cessions from the Dominion. 


Contents: In substance, the study is 
said to show that the right of transit is 
the main value Canada has to offer the 
United States in return for any conces- 
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: Associated Press 
Bully Beef : This 1 ,115-pound, roan shorthorn with the prominent brisket 
was judged the grand champion steer of the fat beeves in the-American Royal 
Market Animal Show held last week in Kansas City, Mo. He is held by 16- 
year-old Jack Talbott Jr. of Guthrie, Okla., his exhibitor. 
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sions or reciprocity this nation might ex- 
tend to our northern neighbor. Only one 
route passing through Canada was thought 
to have any prime commercial value. This 
is the northeast route to Great Britain and 
the European Continent. The northwest 
route through Canada, Alaska, and to the 
Orient via the polar regions is credited 
with considerable glamor but little com- 
mercial importance. . 

And even the advantage enjoyed b 
Canada in controlling the important 
northeastern route could be eliminated 
overnight by technological aviation de- 
velopments enabling planes to fly longer 
distances and avoid the Canadian-domi- 
nated territory. Improved high-octane avia- 
tion gas (which already gives military 
craft 25 per cent greater range than here- 
tofore believed possible), for example, is 
one such development. Improved engines 
and aerodynamic design are others. 


Fight: Less important, but providing 
an interesting sidelight, is the story back 
of the fact that the CAB brought out its 
study. With only occasional leaks to the 
outside, as bitter a bureau back stabbing 
fight as Washington has seen has been 
raging over who was to take the lead in 
developing postwar international air policy. 

Dr. Alvin H. Hansen, influential eco- 
nomic adviser to the Administration, is 
sectional chairman of the Joint Economic 
Committees—United States and Canada. 
Adolf A. Berle Jr., another New Deal econ- 
omist who is now with the State Depart- 
ment, is chairman of the Interdepartmental 
Committee on International Aviation. 
And, of course, there is the CAB. Each 
has been eyeing the ball and jockeying for 
position to grab it and start running. 

But the CAB scooped up the ball while 
Berle and Hansen were warily watching 
each other. It came about this way: Han- 
sen asked the CAB to go to Canada and 
get the material to prepare a study on that 
nation’s aviation. Jealous, Berle blocked 
it. Apparently neither one thought the 
CAB would make the study without con- 
ferences with Canadian authorities, but 
that 1s just what it did. Perhaps a better 
study could have been made had the CAB 
gone to Canada, say spokesmen, but 
nevertheless here it is. 


Score: As matters now stand, Hansen 
has not yet got his copy of the CAB re- 
port. And Berle and CAB Chairman L. 
Welch Pogue do not confer unless a de- 
tailed agenda is drawn up first. Pogue's 
feelings about Berle’s committee are best 
expressed by himself. In a. Sept. 16 talk 
before the Aeronautic Association of Bos- 
ton, he said: 

“In this connection [international ait] 
there has perhaps been some public mis- 
understanding about the functions of the 
Interdepartmental Committee on Interna- 
tional Aviation which has been referred to 
frequently. I am a member of that com- 
mittee. It is essentially a committee formed 
to consult with the Secretary of State at 
his call on international aviation matters 
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YOUR advertising message 
gets better reception because 
of The Journal’s new easier- 
to-read makeup, and you get 
more readers where you want 
them—in Portland’s Trading 
Zone. Here industrial payrolls 
alone top 48 million dollars 
a month. 


Here is a market of 717,588 
people—33% more than in al 
the rest of Oregon. And in 
this rich populous area The 
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daily circulation and reaches 
22% more families (21,993) 
than any other newspaper. 
Portland’s favorite newspaper 
keeps pace with the growing 
Portland market. The Journal's 
total net paid daily circula- 
tion for the six months end- 
ing Mar. 31, 1943 was 151,888 
—the three months average 
was over 156,000—the largest 
circulation in its history! 
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paper in the Portland area. 
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time in Portland, it’s after six in New York 
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the same day it happens . . . publishes BOTH 
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current from time to time. There should 
be no expectation that this committee will 
publish a report settling all or any of these 
problems because that sort of activity does 
not fall within its functions.” 

However, Pogue skirted around one fact 
nicely. The truth is that the Berle group 
has got a report together and it has been 
quietly circulating around key spots. But 
at the present time, at least, it is con- 
sidered unlikely that this report ever will 
be published for public consumption. 

Further to clarify their respective spheres, 
Berle and Pogue over the week end re- 


_ leased a statement that the State Depart- 


ment would handle requests from foreign 
countries seeking landing rights in this 
country and that the CAB would handle 
applications from domestic lines for foreign 
routes. The State Department also would 
handle the negotiations for domestic lines’ 
foreign landing rights. One direct result 
of this policy is to eliminate direct negotia- 
tions with foreign nations by United States 
firms, formerly a traditional Pan American 
Airways policy. 

Meanwhile, the Bureau of the Budget 
is another starter. To the annoyance of 
the CAB and others it has begun to get 
ideas about international air. 
Significance 

Actually there is no doubt as to who 
really has the international aviation ball 
—it is President Roosevelt. And it is no 
secret among informed sources that he in- 
tends to make all the 90-yard runs and 
kick the field goals. 

All the foreign routes projected by 
domestic airlines (some of which have 
had new public financing recently or con- 
template it in anticipation of getting these 
routes, among other things) will have to 
have Administration approval whether the 
CAB recommends for or against. In mak- 
ing its international findings, it is notable 
that the CAB never announces them until 
clearance is received from the Executive 
Mansion. An example was the CAB’s re- 
jection of an American Airlines request to 
fly to Mexico City. After a trip to the 
White House, the decision was reversed 
and American now operates the route. 

It all adds up to this: No airline can 
have any definite assurance that it will ob- 
tain a foreign route. Furthermore, Wash- 
ington itself is a camp divided on the 
whole issue. And, as the President said a 
fortnight ago, many issues will have to 
wait for negotiations with foreign powers 
before final results will crystallize. 

As for the board report, its chief im- 
portance lies in the viewpoint it takes with 
relation to the relative commercial value of 
many of the projected routes. By approach- 
ing the subject from the standpoint of what 
is actually known, rather than sway to 
the hopes of the carriers, the CAB pro- 
vides a firmer bargaining basis for dealings 
with Canada and other nations. 

If at a later date the board should 
prove to have been too conservative, ad- 
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can be soaked in water and remain firm 
and strong—that it will resist grease— 
that it can be boiled without harm. Yet 
these are the very qualities of *Patapar 
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Resists 
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penetration. Prod- 
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keep its strength. 
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processing temper- 
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These basic qualities. have enabled 
Patapar to solve the packaging problems 
for literally hundreds of products. It is 
used alone as a wrapper or in combina- 
tion with other materials to form special 
container units. 


Fills many war needs 


Today, war needs have resulted in new 
applications of Patapar. It is used in gas 
masks, for Ration C wrappers, in the 
manufacture of Plexiglas, for rubber 
mold liners, map tracing papers, liners 


for motor oil containers, special photo- | 
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cannot be talked about. 
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Patapar. As victory comes nearer and 
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The Sales Tax and Inflation 


by RALPH ROBEY 


O: all the arguments used against 
a general sales tax, the one which by 
all odds is the most silly is that such a 
tax would be inflationary. Yet that is 
the argument which has been used re- 
peatedly, and with good effect, during 
the past three years by Treasury 
spokesmen. It also is the argument 
which was used by Economic Stabiliza- 
tion Director Vinson before the Ways 
and Means Committee some days ago 
in his vain attempt, as an Administra- 
tion spokesman, to breathe life back 
into Secretary of the Treasury Morgen- 
thau’s newest tax program, And we 
may be sure that much more will be 
heard of the argument in the weeks 
ahead as Congress tries to find a rea- 
sonable means for raising the additional 
billions of revenue that are needed. It is 
& proper time, therefore, to take this 
argument apart and examine it item by 
item. 

First, let us state the steps in the 
reasoning by which the conclusion is 
reached that a sales tax is inflationary. 
They .are quite simple and run as fol- 
lows: (1) a sales tax increases the cost 
of the items to which it applies; (2) a 
general sales tax, therefore, since it 
would cover everything, necessarily 
would increase the cost of living; (3) 
an increase in’ the cost of living would 
lead to demands for a further increase 
of wages; (4) this increase of wages 
would have to be granted because— 
this part of the argument is seldom 
stated publicly—the Administration is 
committed to maintain the September 
1942 relation between wages and the 
cost of living; (5) such an increase of 
wages would put more money in circu- 
lation, or create more buying power, in 
relation to the supply of goods avail- 
able to the public; and (6) since the 
supply of goods cannot be increased, 
this greater volume of buying power 
would result in the public bidding 
prices higher and higher, or that is, 
would result in -inflation. 

Now let us examine these points in 
order. 


The first two points are true. A 
retail sales tax levied on a commodity 
increases its gross price to the con- 
sumer by the amount of the tax. Per- 
haps the best example of this is the 
sales tax on gasoline. If we had a 10 per 
cent general retail sales tax it would 
make everything that we buy cost 10 
per cent more, and in that sense would 
increase the cost of living. 


- problem of holding down the prices of 


The third point—that under these 
conditions labor would ask for a fur- 
ther rise of wages sufficient to offset 
the tax—may also be accepted as gen- 
erally true. From the beginning of the 
war our labor spokesmen have used 
every available argument to get higher 
wages, and it may be assumed that 
they would not overlook this oppor- 
tunity. 

So far, so good. Now consider the 
fourth point—that this demand for 
higher wages would have to be granted 
because the Administration is commit- 
ted to maintain the September 1942 
relation between wages and the cost of 
living. That is the crux of the matter. 
And the question immediately arises: 
What, specifically, is the character of 
this commitment? Is it that the Admin- 
istration has agreed that labor shall not 
be called upon to carry any part of the 
cost of the war? Certainly there is no 
commitment of this nature—or if there 
is it should be repudiated and repudi- 
ated at once. And if there is no such 
‘commitment, then there is no more 
reason for granting a further increase 
of wages because of the imposition of a 
sales tax than there would be to grant 
higher wages because of the imposition 
of higher income taxes or of more ex- 
cise taxes. 


In view of this obvious conclusion 
the other points in the argument that a 
sales tax would be inflationary become 
irrelevant. If wage increases were not 
granted to offset the tax, there would 
be no increase in the buying power in 
‘the hands of the public, and if there 
were no increase in the buying power 
in the hands of the public there would 
be no bidding up of prices. 

In fact, exactly the reverse would be 
the case. A general sales tax would ab- 
sorb a part of the buying power in the 
hands of the public and thereby would 
reduce its ability to bid up prices. In 
other words, as everyone who knows 
anything at all about taxation is well 
aware, a general sales tax would be de- 
flationary, not inflationary. .It- would 
have the effect of curtailing, not increas- 
ing, consumption. It would make the 


commodities very much easier, not 
more difficult. 

€learly, then, Congress should ignore 
this. absurd argument about a general 
sales tax being inflationary. Not only is 
it not true; it is the exact reverse of the 
truth. 
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(Continued from Page 74) 
while, the United States would not be 
in the position of making important eco- 
nomic concessions for rights of as yet un- 
proved commercial value. 


Crops Up 
New Reports Improve Forecasts 
but Supply Won’t Meet Demarid 


The figures on 1948 farm production 
were virtually all added up last week and 
from them the nation began to get an 
idea of how much and what kinds of food 
it would get in the next twelve months. 

Taking some of the sting from the minus 
signs set forth in its Oct. 1 crop report, the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics pointed 
out that although field-crop production will 
be about 7 per cent below last year’s record 
output, it is still ahead of the 1932-41 ten- 
year average. Furthermore, the lower field- 
crop output will be overcome to a, certain 
degree by an indicated 12 per cent increase 
in production of livestock, poultry, eggs, 
and dairy products. 

But in the next breath the BAE said 
that feed grains raised this year, plus the 
1942 carryover, will not be sufficient to 
maintain present rates of livestock and 
poultry feeding. So the War Food Admin- 
istration is already taking steps to bring 
this situation into balance next year by 
urging farmers to raise fewer hogs, cattle, 
and poultry under their 1944 farm goals 
(NewswEEK, Oct. 11). 

By and large, the BAE’s latest crop re- 
port indicated there would be a lot more 
food raised this year than was indicated 
in the bureau’s summary of crop condi- 
tions a month earlier. For one thing, 
weather improved so that the third larg- 
est corn crop on record is now being har- 
vested. Other pluses anticipated: bump- 
er crops of potatoes, beans, dried peas, 
and rice. The minuses: There will be 
10 per cent less fruit of all kinds (37 per 
cent fewer peaches, 23 per cent fewer 
pears). The aggregate tonnage of the eight 
important processing vegetables (green 
lima: beans, spinach, beets, kraut cabbage, 
snap beans, sweet corn, green peas, and 
tomatoes) will be about 7 per cent below 
last year’s harvest but two-thirds larger 
than average. The total canned pack of 
vegetables this year is expected to be be- 
tween 5 and 10 per cent smaller than last 
season’s record. Furthermore, the BAE 
said, because of mounting demand the na- 
+ lobe face a fresh-vegetable shortage 
m 1944, 


Tobacco: Meanwhile, field ' represen- 
tatives of the Department of Agriculture 
and the WFA were winding up a series of 
statewide meetings to work out the 1944 
farm-production program with the farmers 
who grow the nation’s foodstuffs. Under 
Present plans, acreage restrictions will be 
temoved from all but one crop—tobacco. 
















And Congress imposed that restriction al- 
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Ammunition hoists for 
loading 2- and 4-ton “‘block 
busters” into our heavy bombers 

need it now. But when ‘“‘Bombs Away’”’ 
is heard no more, this same part will 
contribute to the design efficiency and 
operation of such peacetime devices as 
power lawn mowers. It’s the Torrington 
Needle Bearing. 

Indeed, the possibilities for improve- 
ment in postwar product design that 
this unique anti-friction bearing offers 
are as wide as they are varied. 
Portable tools may be considerably 
lighter in weight... your next car 
will steer and brake more easily... 


\ New Power Mower 
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over, you’ll appreciate how great this con- 
tribution to the war effort has been, not- 
ing how many things owe much of their 
new-day efficiency to Needle Bearings. 
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For over a decade Mult-Au-' 
Matics produced automo- 
biles, vacuum cleaners, elec- 
tric 
machines, electric refrigera- 
tors, and many other items to 
meet the public demand for 
better goods at lower costs. 


motors, washing 


Came Pearl Harbor, 
and almost immediate- 
ly these machines man- 
ufacturing consumer 
goods were converted 
to War Materials. Hun- 
dreds of new Mult-Au- 
Matics were placed on 
the production lines, 
and today production 
has been speeded be- 
yond the once claimed 
impossible goal. | 


Bullard machines serve 
well, a nation at War. 
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most without notice just before its sum- 
mer recess. 
Behind its action was this reasoning: 
The excessive wartime demand for tobacco 
at high prices might well tempt farmers to 
plant huge acreages to the detriment of 
more essential soybeans, peanuts, and cot- 
ton. Also, if controls on tobacco were re- 
moved, enormous stockpiles conceivably 
could be built up, with a result that post- 
war tobacco surpluses would cause financial 
distress, particularly in the cigarette in- 
dustry. But two weeks ago the Department 
of Commerce said that we were consuming 
tobacco faster than we were growing it. 


Labor Front. 


Conventions and Strikes Share 
Headlines with Lewis and WLB 


Labor news ran the whole route last 
week from a growing list of strikes to 
political maneuverings at two big annual: 
conventions. Sandwiched in between was 
the important fact that John L. Lewis 
and his 530,000 United Mine Workers 
were on their way back into the American 
Federation of Labor. 


Federation: On Lewis’s petition to 
return, the AFL convention in Boston 
authorized its executive council to nego- 
tiate with him. The Federation wanted to 
be in a strong bargaining position in iron- 
ing out expected jurisdictional difficulties 
between Lewis and itself. 

Reelected to his twentieth term, Wil- 
liam Green, 70-year-old president of the 
AFL, put the convention on record for 
unqualified support of President Roose- 
velt “until American armies march into 
Berlin and Tokyo.” However, theré was no 
reference to a fourth term, and even a 
mild resolution praising the President was 
sidetracked without protest. 


Auto Workers: In Buffalo the 
United Automobile Workers (CIO) wound 
up its convention with what the New York 
Sun called an “iffy” support for Mr. 
Roosevelt. Gist of resolutions, including 
one reaffirming its no-strike pledge, was: 
The UAW will work for the reelection 
of the President only if he makes an 
aggressive effort to abolish the Little 
Steel formula for wage increases, rolls 


‘back retail prices, limits war _pfofits, 


mobilizes manpower without a national 
service law, and puts an end to racial 
discrimination in employment. The Sun 
editorialized: “What the union is attempt- 
ing to do under the guidance of Philip 
Murray is to use collective bargaining 
power in‘a relatively new field.” 


Strikes: A quick look at the strike 
news carried in the nation’s press showed 
more than a couple of dozen strikes, in 
progress or just settled, which directly 
affected 125,000 workers. Many of these 
strikes were more serious than the num- 
bers involved; for instance, the strike of 














Standard Conveyor Engineers 
Have the Engineering Skill and 
Manufacturing Facilities to Build 
For A Variety of Needs 


One of the largest and most notable 
pneumatic tube systems ever built — 
serving 27 departments at Bell Aircraft 
with swift transmission of important 
papers — is an outstanding example 
of Standard Conveyor engineering and 
manufacturing ability. 


A complete roller conveyor system for 
the handling of heavy sheet-steel coils, 
weighing several tons each, in a la 
eastern mill is another noteworthy 
Standard Conveyor installation. 

These highly diverse examples are in- 
dicative of Standard Conveyor engineer- 
ing versatility and manufacturing skill. 
An experience record of more bea 35 
years, serving all classes of industry 
and business, qualifies Standard Con- 
veyor to be of service to your company 
— on any conveyor requirement, large 
or small, for immediate or future han- 
dling needs, 

Write for valuable reference book—'"'Con- 
veyors by Standara’’—Catalog No. NW-10. 
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700 workers at the Bohn Aluminum & 
Brass Corp. at Adrian, Mich., according 
to the company, cost the nation 30 fighter 
planes daily. 

But the biggest strike news followed 
shard on the return to private owners 
early last week of the last of the govern- 
ment-seized coal mines. In Alabama and 
Indiana, 27,000 miners “revolted” in pro- 
test against the fact that they had no 
union contract. Alabama steelmaking vir- 
tually stopped and furnaces were banked, 
in spite of the efforts of John L. Lewis, 
the War Labor Board, and others, all 


seeking to get the striking miners back’ 


into the pits..What the miners were 
squawking about was the WLB’s delay 
in considering a proposed test contract 
between the UMW and Illinois coal pro- 
ducers. Lewis said that a decision. this 
week is considered likely and if it is 
favorable, all coal miners would get their 
portal-to-portal pay. 


Safeway vs. OPA 


Three times Safeway Stores, Inc., had 
protested to the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration against order MPR 390 regulating 
the sale of soaps and cleaners in food 
stores. Each time, the national grocery 
chain claims, the protests red-tapered off 
without a decision from the OPA. Last 
week Safeway went to Washington and 
put its complaint into the hands of the 
Emergency Court of Appeals. Expressly 
created by Congress to adjust unduly op- 
pressive or illegal price-control orders, the 
court came up with another horn for Safe- 
way’s dilemma. It ruled that it could not 
act until “after” the slow-moving OPA 
had denied Safeway’s protest. 

This week Safeway attorneys, who said 
they might never get action at that rate, 


were preparing an appeal to the United - 


States Supreme Court charging the OPA 
with trying to cancel protective clauses in 
the Emergency Price Control Act through 
procrastination. Safeway meanwhile was 


hopefully eyeing the Senate Banking ani 
Currency Committee, which had requested 
a complete file of the case. 


q Over the week end, the OPA pleaded 
limited personnel and large volume of 
regulations rather than a “sit down” by it 
in administering its affairs. The American 
Institute of Food Distribution earlier had 
charged the agency with staging a sit-down 
strike in its dealings with businessmen. 


Merry Christmas 
Greeting-Card Industry Faces 
Record Year Despite Rationing 


The greeting-card industry does not go 
in for name calling, but privately it thinks 
the War Production Board has taken a 
Scrooge-like attitude toward Christmas 
and good wishes in general. Slashed to 60 
per cent of last year’s paper consumption, 
the industry watched Christmas cards en- 


_ joy a brisk, earlier-than-ever sale this 


week and hinted of dire effect on the na- 
tion’s morale if the WPB made any further 
attempt to ration this brand of Christmas 
cheer.* 

Though it is somewhat unfrilled by the 
exigencies of war, the industry is never. 
theless enjoying the greatest dollar volume 
in its nearly 100-year history. Since 1929, 
when its.sales were $30,000,000 annually 
(and double that at retail), it has added 
a comfortable million a year to its take. 
In 1940 the pace suddenly took an enor- 
mous spurt, and this year the greeting-card 
publishers anticipate a business volume of 
more than $53,000,000. To meet unprece- 
dented demand, one large manufacturer 
whose Kansas City, Mo., plant employs 
$,000 persons reports his presses operating 
on a round-the-clock schedule. 

Troubled by the stern attitude of 





“The greeting-card people got a break, how- 
ever, late last year when the Board of War 
Communications put a ban on all forms of 
congratulatory messages sent by telegraph. 
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Soviet Engine: This bob-tailed locomotive, stripped of all nonessentials 
and built to run on the 5-foot track gauge of Soviet railways, is the first of 4 
class which is being turned out by the Baldwin Locomotive Works to assist 
the Russian railways in getting back into service as victorious Russian armies 


recapture ground held by the Nazis. 
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NTIL this war is won, saving min- 
U utes here may mean saving lives on 
distant battlefields — and the railroads are 
making minutes count. 


For every minute of the day and night, they 
move a million and one-third tons 
of freight a distance of one mile — 
most of it military weapons and 
supplies and the raw materials, the food and 
fuel necessary to keep production going at 
top speed. | 


Every minute of the day and night, the rail- 
roads keep track of the movement of 
2,000,000 freight cars— marshaling them 
where they’re needed—keeping them moving. 


Every minute, day and night, fifteen new 
freight trains are made up and started on 


BACK THE ATTACK 
WITH WAR BONDS 


their runs somewhere in 
America. 


Every minute of the day and night, railroad 
men — modern minutemen — are at work on 
the biggest job in: transportation history — 
to meet the nation’s need. 


Railroad work is essential work — 
war work. 


DECEMBER 10 ‘’CLOSING DATE’ FOR CHRISTMAS PACKAGES. This 
year — when war traffic has first call on all shipping 
services — it is more important than ever to send your 


Christmas packages early. 


Pack them adequately, wrap and tie them securely, 
address them right and get them started (to points 
in the United States and Canada) by December 10. 


* 


AMERICAN 


ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 
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Washington (which, incidentally, is the 
nation’s largest per capita greeting-card 
buyer) , the trade points out that its prod- 
uct marks every milestone in life, from 
birth announcement to condolence card 
at death. Per capita purchase of cards 
reached eighteen last year and, publishers 
predict, will be more this year because of 
the large numbers of persons far from 
home. Many are inarticulate and unused 
to letter writing and hence are depending 
on ready-made sentiment to keep in touch 
with family and friends. 


No Gush: One result of the war has 
been the changing sentiment on cards. 
Gush is out, and publishers classify the 
new verses as “sensible.” 
A growing demand for 
cards of a more spiritual 
nature is apparent this 
year, and the trade pre- 
dicts this demand will in- 
crease during the course 


THE PRICE OF LIVE HOGS 


Big and Little Pigs Don’t Go to Market 
Now That Ceiling Prices Are in Effect 


Market confusion and retail pork short- 
ages prevailed last week, a fortnight after 
the United States Government began its 
first experiment with ceiling prices on 
livestock. At the order of the Office of 
Price Administration a top price of $14.75 
(Chicago basis—lower in some markets, 
higher in others) went into effect Oct. 4 
on all hogs weighing more than 140 pounds. 
It followed weeks of argument with rep- 
resentatives of packers and hog producers. 


sn 





of the war. Although 


basis, the value of the 127,000,000 hogs on 
American farms dropped possibly as much 
as $50,000,000 overnight. 


Significance 


The hog price ceiling was set by the 
OPA ostensibly to take up part of the 
slack that has existed for months between 
ceiling prices for wholesale meat cuts and 
the fact that a runaway hog market was 
in the making. In addition, the War Food 
Administration wants to 
discourage hog production 
in 1944, The WFA learned 
from this year’s experi- 
ence when 22 per cent 
more hogs were farrowed 
than in 1942, and (be- 








Monthly Price of Hogs at Chicago, [934-1943 





clergymen had long been 
pressing for religious cards, 


cause of government plan- 
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proved unpopular; the 
whimsical verses substi- 
tuted this year are selling 


better. ses 
Card publishers insist 
their product has not been 


cheapened. Ribbon ties and French folds 
are still being used: Though gold and sil- 
ver ink jobs are gone. for the duration, 
and foil underlays are another war cas- 


ualty, embossing with glass beads and d. 


liberal use of bright colorful inks have 
made the wartime card appear as cheerful 
as it ever was. 

But the trade won’t send any condo- 
lence cards to itself over the loss of frills. 
Verse is what sells the card, and an ex- 
perienced jingle writer is considered the 
industry’s backbone. One greeting-card 
house has been using the same eight-line 
jingle for 30 years. It appears on birth- 
day cards, doubles in hearts for St. Val- 
entine’s Day, and, sleigh-belled and holly- 
trimmed, makes a popular Christmas 
card. The publisher estimates that mil- 
lions of people have received it in some 
form. Titled “Especially For You,” it 
goes: 


This birthday (Christmas, Valentine, 
etc.) card is meant 
Especially for you, 

The wish I’m wishing here is sent 
Straight from my heart to you. 
My kindest thoughts are on their way 
To you the whole year through, 

But an extra wish is sent today 
Especially for you. 








How hog prices have fluctuated in the past ten years 


The first day the ceiling price operated, 
shipments of hogs dropped to 56,400 head 
at the seven principal terminal markets, 
compared with 82,588 the previous Mon- 


ay. 

At the end of the first week of ceilings 
on live hogs, receipts totaled 212,800 head 
at the seven markets, compared with 335,- 
047 for the previous week (a 34 per cent 
drop) and 228,596 in the same week last 
year. As the second week of ceilings neared 
its end, receipts were increasing slowly, 
and on Friday came the first price break 
in eleven days when animals under 170 
pounds sold at Chicago for 25 cents under 
the ceiling. This did not, however, affect 
the entire market and all heavier weights 
remained at $14.75. 

As a result of the sharply curtailed runs, 
pork production dropped 30 per cent last 
week.. 

Chicago commission men, who buy hogs 
and other livestock for the smaller packers 
(the big companies buy much of theirs 
direct from farmers), set up a make-shift 
system of pro-rating available supplies. 
All hogs were sold before the usual start- 
ing hour for trading. Since they went at 
the $14.75 ceiling, regardless of grade, the 
price was 35 cents below the $15.10 top 
that was paid_in Chicago seven days be- 
fore the ceiling became effective. On this 





there should be a ceiling 
on the live animals. And 
since ‘the Department of 
Agriculture had: promised 
a floor of $13.75 under 
hogs at Chicago ($1 less 
than the current ceiling), government 
planners decided that the live ceiling was 
equitable. Furthermore, they believed that 
such action would force farmers to market 
hogs at lighter weights, and thus corn held 
in farm-belt bins would be sold on the 
grain market to alleviate poultry and dairy 
feed shortages and relieve the pinch on 
industrial corn processors who are rapidly 
running out of grain. 

But three things were overlooked: 

1—Farmers were promised the hog floor 
last spring. Several times during the sum- 
mer hogs sold below that floor, but nobody 
ever heard of any farmer being paid the 
support price. After the ceiling was set on 
corn, farmers were promised they would 
receive any increase if the ceiling were 
lifted. So far, the ceiling has not been 
raised, but the promise is still there, and 
the American farmer is a wishful thinker. 
Hence, he believes there is an outside 
chance that the hog ceiling might be lifted 
because the OPA and the WFA have been 
unsure of their ground. That, in the opin- 
ion of packers and Gommission men, is the 
principal reason hog raisers kept their stock 
off the market last week—and why they 
may continue to keep it off for another 
four or six weeks. 

2—The average farmer does not figure 
out corn-hog ratios. Instead, he knows that 


But how does 
an engine breathe 
at 6 miles up? 


> When a big bomber goes “upstairs,” 
the air gets thin. Rare. Murderously 
cold. Bomber crews can breathe by using 
oxygen masks. But how about the en- 
gines? 

American bombers help their engines 
breathe with superchargers that feed air 
under pressure into the carburetors. 

Some superchargers spin their fans 
more than 21,000 times a minute. Heat 
up to a red-hot 1200° F.! Any steel that 
can stand punishment like that has to 
be something very special! 

Very special steels are the order of the 
day with United States Steel during these 
critical times. Armor-piercing shot; light- 
weight steel sheets and seamless tubing 
for aircraft; strong, pencil-thin barrage 
balloon cables; stainless steel wire finer 
than human hair—these are just a few of 
U.S. Steel’s ‘very specials” for victory. 


New steels for you when peace comes 


Some day (soon, we hope) the war will 
be won, and trade-marked U°S:°S Steels 
will be free again to serve you in the 
manufacture of peacetime goods. The 
U-S:S Label will reappear on products 
as the badge of quality steel—the ma- 
terial that has no rival in usefulness and 
economy. 


NEW STEELS 
FOR AMERICA 


BUY WAR BONDS EVERY PAY DAY 


The money you loan builds America’s war strength. 
Yours again to spend in years to come... for new 
comforts, products of steel, things for better living. 


AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY « AMERICAN STEEL @ WIRE COM- 
PANY e« BOYLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY «¢ CARNEGIE- 
ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION « COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY « 
CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION ¢ FEDERAL SHIPBUILDING @ DRY 
OOCK COMPANY « RATIONAL TUBE COMPANY + OIL WELL 
SUPPLY COMPANY e« TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD 
COMPANY « TUBULAR ALLOY STEEL CORPORATION + UNITED 
STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY + UNITED STATES STEEL 
SU°PLY COMPANY «+ UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY e 
VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 
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This painting by Dean Cornwell, the fourth in the series ‘‘Pioneers 
of American Medicine,” shows Dr. Ephraim McDowell about 













to perform the world’s first ovariotomy on Jane Todd Crawford. F 

This operation blazed the way for abdominal surgery. The war 

painting depicts one of the great moments in medical history. 50.( 
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A womans life...:a mans future....hung in the balance J 
tior 

N GREENSBURG, KENTUCKY, in an’s life and adoctor’sfuturetrem- _ with the aid of his good right arm, —_ 
the year 1809, there existed a bled in the balance, McDowell the pharmacist—is working harder one 
difference of opinion. successfully performed the first than ever, contributing more than Ms 
In the judgment of her local ovariotomy in history—and ab- ever to the easing of human pain. or 
hysicians, Jane Todd Crawford | Sa sh 

| sits ni mi dominal surgery was born. As one of America’s pioneer te 
° e ° . e : con 

. i q fD Ephrai It is impossible to estimate the pharmacists, John Wyeth & Brother Eng 
mene elgment OF ien Sparaim number 6f people who, since that of Philadelphia, established—and buil 
McDowell, from the neighboring day, have owed their lives to alae ‘ Ste abo' 
emern OF Denvie, wie syst: niaeet McDowell's brilliant pioneerin ee ohn ee se 
sentence of death. He believed she And NicDowell as a 8- controls which produces pharma- he 
was suffering froma large ovarian n a oe s on 4 ee ceuticals of matchless uniformity. a 
tumor which would kill her unless" 4 nobly-long list of American Regarded as one of pharmacy’s T 
it could be removed. medical men to whom the world most progressive firms today, their “st 
Jane Crawford staked her life ' mightily in debt. contribution to medical science is ind; 
that McDowell was right. And so, Today, on the fighting fronts _ more vital than ever in these over- Lan 
one sunny morning, whilea wom- and the home front, the doctor— —_ powering years. pase 
secu 

read 

This advertisement—by John Wyeth & Brother of Philadelphia—is designed to Sb othe 


direct attention to the great contributions of American physicians to world health. 
Reproductions of the completed paintings in this series, with the story behind 
each, are available in a booklet which your local druggist will be glad to give you. 
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he wants a certain amount of cash. Corn 
in the crib, although it has a cash value, is 
not carried on a balance sheet. It’s simply 
something for the farmer to feed his hogs, 
chickens, and cattle. He knows that by 
feeding his hogs another 30 days or less he 
can put an extra 50 pounds or more on 
them. The increased weight will get him 
that cash he wants in spite of any ceilings.* 
3—For three weeks, the nation’s hog 
raisers knew the OPA ceiling was. on its 
way. In those three weeks, many hogs 
were hastened to market to take ad- 
vantage of the higher prices that had 
revailed for weeks. 

Had the OPA held off another few 
weeks, the normal forces of supply and 
demand, together with the feed shortages, 
probably would have forced hogs on the 
market at prices averaging below the cur- 
rent ceiling. But the OPA can take comfort 
in this fact: Hogs cannot be held off the 
market indefinitely, and packers expect 
them to come to the terminals as soon as 
bad weather sets in. But meanwhile, pork 
processors expect at least a three-week 
shortage, if not six or more, of pork on 
the nation’s retail meat counters. And 
meanwhile, precious supplies of scarce 
corn are _being reduced. 
cb 


Full Speed Ahead 


Rich in vessels beyond its wildest pre- 
war dreams, assured of a merchant fleet of 
50,000,000 tons by the end of 1944, and 
possessing® shipbuilding facilities for 20,- 
000,000 deadweight tons yearly, the ship- 
ping industry last week began taking pre- 
liminary soundings in postwar waters. 
Meeting in New York for the American 
Merchant Marine Conference, 800 shipping 
men gave the War Shipping Administra- 
tion and the Maritime Commission an 
amiable hotfoot for not presenting a post- 
war plan for its sea-going wealth. With 
one voice they demanded a program now. 

The loudest voice raised at the two-day 
conference was that of Henry J. Kaiser. 
The West Coast shipbuilder launched: (1) 
a blast at the Maritime Commission for 
failing to get after-the-war shipbuilding 
contracts from. foreign governments as 
England was now doing (British ship- 
builders next day said they did not know 
about this); (2) another blast at the na- 
tion’s 50-year-old policy of subsidizing 
overseas shipping; (3) a statement that 
he would operate a subsidy-free shipping 
company after the war with a minimum 
pay and profit-sharing plan for employes. 

That the American merchant marine 
does not intend being overly generous in 
handing out ships after the war was firmly 
indicated by Rear Admiral Emory S. 
Land, chairman of the Maritime Commis- 
sion. Pointing out that a sizable merchant 
marine was necessary for this country’s 
security, Land said the United States was 
ready to share international trade with 
other nations after the war. 








*A 200-pound hog is worth $29.50 in Chicago 
today; a 250-pounder is worth $36.87. 
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Acme 


Sexy Syllabus: Meet Billie, the Blueprint Girl. Doak Aircraft Co. of 
Torrance, Calif., created her to teach green employes the elements of blueprint 
reading with the aid of her transparent dress. In top, front, and side views 
solid “object” lines show contours visible if her dress were normal. Dashed lines 
show invisible lines and surfaces. Dash-dot line is center line. Extension lines 
run between corresponding points in two views. Arrow-tipped lines are dimen- 
sion lines with dimension in break. Doak workers now are expert at recogniz- 


ing invisible surfaces on blueprints. 





Hot Steel 


In steel tradition, October is the big 
production month. Last week the in- 
dustry, despite half a dozen sporadic 
strikes, did more than was expected of it. 
It chalked up an all-time high in output: 
1,781,300 tons of steel ingots and castings. 
This was nearly 25,000 tons more than 
the previous week and 45,300 tons above 
the same period last year. The output 
represents 102.2 per cent of capacity, 
which ‘iis currently based on the July esti- 
mate of 91,000,000 tons to be produced 
annually. With the industry embarked on 
a large-scale expansion program, new 


steelmaking facilities are gradually com- 
ing into production and capacity will prob- 
ably be revised upward next January, 
when the next semi-annual estimate is 
made. Since Pearl Harbor approximately 
163,000,000 net tons of steel ingots have 
poured forth out of the nation’s steel 
mills. 


J Most of the $700,000,000 war expansion 
program of the United States Steel Corp. 
has been completed. The new Geneva 
Steel Works in Utah, largest project in 
the company’s program, was awarded a 
government contract last week and will 
shortly begin production. 
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Graphic House photos 


Ballet comes to Broadway, and long-haired dancers come into their own. From the left: Osato (“One Touch of 
Venus”), Sergava and Platt (“Oklahoma!”), Mladova and Volkoff (“The Merry Widow”), and Agnes de Mille 





MUSIC 





Musicals Keep Them on Their Toes 
Now That Ballet’s Invaded Broadway ~ 


“A long-haired gal who does something 
with toe dancing” was what some of the 
mighty minds of the Theater Guild called 
Agnes de Mille when Theresa Helburn first 
brought her name up as the ace ep 
for “Oklahoma!”—a little musical show 
which the Guild had in mind. That was 
in the early fall of 1942. But once exposed 
to the Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo pro- 
duction of “Rodeo,” one of Miss de Mille’s 
best long-haired efforts, the Guild took a 
more respectful view of Cecil B. de Mille’s 
niece. 

Broadway today, just a year later, 
proves how right they were. Tickets to 
“Oklahoma!” are scarcer than points for 
a 10-pound roast. Miss de Mille’s latest 
choreographic labor, “One Touche of Ve- 
nus” (Newsweek, Oct. 18), is already in 
the “Oklahoma!” class as far as the box 
office goes. Obviously, in both shows there 
are such other attractions involved as the 
Richard Rodgers score for “Oklahoma!” 
and the Mary Martin charms in “Venus.” 
But the “toe dancing” accounts for fully 
half of the success of each production. 

Small, wiry, and a redhead in tempera- 
ment, Miss de Mille is as full of the the- 
ater as her playwright father, William 
de Mille, and her movie-producer uncle 
Cecil. She likewise has as much money 
sense as her grandfather, the economist 
Henry George. For “Oklahoma!” she got 
plenty; for “Venus,” she'll only say it’s 
400 per cent more. 


A de Mille ballet is never pretty-pretty. 
It uses basic ballet techniques but con- 


’ tains no Dying Swans or Spirits of Falling 


Leaves. It is fashioned to help the plot 
of the show as much as do the lines. It 
can be infused with low comedy, biting 
satire, or wistful pathos. And for the new 
so-called “formula-breaking” type of musi- 
cal show, this kind of theatrical dance is 
the logical answer to lines of tap-dancing 
cuties and feather-waving Amazons. 


On Tuer Toes: All the credit for this 
new Broadway birth of the ballet, how- 
ever, does not belong to Miss de Mille. 
As far back as 1986 Dwight Deere Wiman 
let a long-haired Russian named George 
Balanchine have his way in a smash hit 
called “On Your Toes.” “Slaughter on 
Tenth Avenue,” the big dance number 
of that production (danced by Ray Bolger 
and Tamara Geva), is still one of the best 
pieces in anybody’s ballet business. Fol- 
lowing that, Balanchine also did “I Mar- 
ried an Angel” and “Louisiana Purchase,” 
both designed to display his beautiful 
wife, Vera Zorina. Of the current Broad- 
way hits, two—‘‘Rosalinda” and “The 
Merry Widow”"—have Balanchine choreog- 
raphy, and in both the dancing has been 
acknowledged the mainstay of the show. 


Tirtor Scuoots: Obviously, net just 
anybody can perform the minor gravity- 
defying miracles demanded by the ballet 


. Choreographer. Ballet is something Susie 


Jones cannot learn in a year. She usually 
begins by taking “dancing lessons” at 6 or 
7 and then, if she displays a yen to be a 
professional, begins to study in earnest at 
about 10. If she’s really good, she may 
land a job with a ballet company doing 
corps de ballet (chorus) work. Only the 
chosen few ever get to be ballgrinas. 
Thus, ballet on Broadway is becoming 
a godsend to ambitious dancers who don’t 
feel they have the time to wait until 
Tamara Tamara Slavunskaya of the Bal- 
let de Charlotte Russe breaks a leg. Out- 
standing New York ballet schools like the 
School of American Ballet, the Vilzak- 
Shollar, and Ballet Arts now have new 
outlets for their promising pupils. 


Bat.et to Broapway: Best of all, new 
stars are being born with each new 
production, and talent is coming into its 
own which often couldn’t be shown off to 
proper advantage in a full-dress ballet pro- 
duction. “Oklahoma!” shines with Marc 
Platt, who used to be Marc Platoff in the 
Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, and Kathar- 
ine Sergava, once of the Ballet Theater. 
“Early to Bed” profits from George Zoritch, 
an ex from the Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, 
and Jane Deering from the American Bal- 
let. “The Merry Widow” would be dolor- 
ous without Milada Mladova, Lubov Rou- 
denko, and Chris Volkoff—all formerly of 
the Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo. Above 
all, “One Touch of Venus” would be lack- 
ing any number of its best touches were 
it not for Sono Osato, recently of the 
Ballet Theater. 

In the Misses Osato and Mladova is the 
highest proof of what a ballet dancer can 
do for musical comedy, of what years of 
constant training can accomplish in poise 
and expressiveness. For either, of those 
youngsters can, by the slightest twinkle 
of her toes, take the stage away from the 
loveliest of the beaded lovelies. 








If Nazis were penguins... 


IMAGINE ARMIES of penguins goose-stepping all 
over the South Pole! Heil, Pengler! 

But penguins aren't birds of prey. They're just simple 
fishermen. They’d never yearn for other people's terri- 
tory. Even if they enjoyed goose-stepping, they'd con- 
fine their marching to the Antarctic. 

Suppose the situation were reversed. What if pen- 
guins were Nazis? They'd certainly become dissatis- 
fied with the South Pole. They'd start ’protecting” their 
neighbors. And after a few peace overtures, they'd 
attempt a Polar blitzkrieg! 

The moral? Just this: You can’t make a plunderer out 

,and you can't make a nobleman out of a 
fang as there are Nazis in the world, men can- 
uae of being free. 


That's why we must war to the death against the 
Nazis. In doing so, we must lean heavily on our 
machine tool industry. We can lean with confidence. 
This miracle-making industry has overcome Ger 
many’s 7-year head start in about a year. And today, 
for every one machine tool produced by the Nazis, 
we are producing 5! 

‘ A potent factor in this production miracle has been 


the Multiple Spindle Automatic Lathe made by Cone. 


These production titans of the machine tool industry 
are currently used in the production of parts for guns, 
tanks and planes. 

Remember that name—Cone Multip 
matic Lathe. It will 
victory is wore 


E. Automatic Machine Company, 
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OILGEAR 


In this pipe testing faake R@lAnnans) 
Oilgear Fluid Power answere 
5 difficult design problems 





Oilgear Fluid Power has solved 
more difficult problems 


T may sound foolish to talk about 
throwing a needle through any- 
thing . . . but Oilgear Fluid Power 
furnished just the right answer to 
that problem in the design of wire- 
braiding machines. Oilgear provided 
a mechanism that could rapidly re- 
ciprocate the necessary machine part 
without it tearingeverythingtopieces 
as previous constructions had always 
done. 

Your machine design problem may 
be quite different. You may want 
steplessly variable speed control of 
some function ... or a simple means 
of applying great pressure ... ora 
way of synchronizing a group of mo- 
tions . . . or a perfect sequence or 


cycle operation . . . or any one of 
dozens of Oilgear answers to problems 
that appear virtually impossible— 
until you know Oilgear Fluid 
Power. 

For a quarter century Oilgear engi- 
neers have worked with executives 
and designers of hundreds of com- 
panies building machines and mech- 
anisms of widely diversified use. The 
combination of Oilgear experience 
and know-how with the remarkable 
possibilities inherent in Oilgear Fluid 
Power equipment may be the very 
answer to your long-sought perfected 
machine. Now is the time to find out. 
The Oilgear Company, 1300 W. Bruce 
Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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FOURTH ESTATE 


Scotty’s Scoop 








On the eve of Hitler’s march into Poland, 
The New York Times hired James B. 
(Scotty) Reston, a skilled and serious- 
minded young writer, away from the As- 
sociated Press. For the Scottish-born, Ohio- 
reared Reston, this marked a definite break 
in a career only just weaned from sports 
writing. 

Reston, now only a month shy of 34, 
had learned around Munich time to like 
more serious stuff. When he joined The 
Times, he already had fretted himself and 
some AP foreign editors into premature 
wrinkles over the impending holocaust. | 
Once he reached The Times’s London 
bureau, his quick grasp of foreign affairs 
impressed Arthur Hays Sulzberger, and 
when Reston contracted undulant fever; 
The Times’s publisher ordered him home, 
sent him to Washington on his recovery, 
and shortly thereafter took him to New 
York as his assistant. 

Flown back to London recently to re- 
lieve The Times’s bureau chief, Raymond 
Daniell, Reston last week fully confirmed 
Sulzberger’s faith. More than twelve hours 
ahead of Prime Minister Churchill’s and 
President Roosevelt’s joint announcement, 
Reston cabled the news of Italy’s decision 
to declare war on Germany. The Times 
had one of the brightest scoops of its 
career, but it wouldn’t talk about it. Nei- 
ther would Reston, who was obviously 
protecting some very | excellent news 
sources. 


Less Paper for Papers 


From a fortnight of hearings before the 
House committee investigating newsprint 
this picture for newspapers (but not maga- 
zines) emerged last week: 


{| American newspapers face a 20 to 50 
per cent cut in newsprint next year. The 
lesser figure will be possible only if sharp 
rationing is applied to all .paper used in 
the country. So warned the Combined 
(American-Canadian-British) | Pulpwood 
Committee. 


{] The current method of alloting news- 
print to newspapers (base: 103 per cent of 
paper used for 1941 net circulation) was 
a “bad guess” by the industry because: 
(1) the spread between the total of papers 
printed and those bought exceeded the 10 
per cent estimate of the War Production 
Board’s Newspaper Industry Advisory 
Committee, composed of publishers; (2) 
advertising went up instead of down. 
Newsprint consumption has been reduced 
about 5 per cent under last year’s, half of 
the 10 per cent goal. 


q A “too liberal” policy on appeals re- 
sulted in grants of 192,246 extra tons to 
newspapers in three quarters. Grants for 
the first two quarters, 124,044 tons, would 
have been enough to print all the news- 
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‘Ever see that movie of a mongoose 


fighting a cobra? 


Then you know what an Axis battle- 
ship is up against when it tries to parry 
the lightning thrust of a Yankee P-T 
boat. 


Some day we can tell you what 
Houdaille® makes for these swift little 
avengers of the deep. And for the Amer- 
ican-made planes that have seized com- 
mand of the air from our enemies. And 
what Houdaille is making for United 
Nations’ motorized equipment—from 


‘the amazing jeep to the heaviest 


HOUDAILLE - HERSHEY CORPORATION 


Mongoose of the Sea 


truck, tank or motorized field piece. 


But all we can say now is that, on 
every battle-front—on land, sea and in 
the air—Houdaille is doing its full part 
to insure quick and absolute victory. 
And that, out of this experience of war, 
Houdaille engineers and craftsmen are 
learning to do many things better than 
they have been done before. 

Things, which in days to come, will 
change favorably the pattern of Ameri- 
can life. 


A new world is in the making— and 
Houdaille is sitting in on its design. 


General Executive Offices— Detroit © 


_ Manufacturers of precision parts and equipment for the automotive, air- 
craft, railway, maritime, electrical refrigeration, radio, and other industries. 


PLANTS AT: Buffalo, N.Y. ¢ Cheektowaga, N. ¥. ¢ Jackson, Mich. ¢ Detroit, Mich. ¢ Chicago, I. 
Decatur, ff. ¢ North Chicago, Ill. « Muskegon, Mich. ¢« Oshawa, Ont., Canada 
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, DURDING FOR VICTORY TODAY...FOR SECURITY TOMORROW 
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An early masthead of Britain’s 100-year-old thriller . . . 
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Certified Net Sale Exceeds 4,000,000 Copies Per Issue 








.. . little changed today, its 


papers of Great Britain for 30 weeks. 


Two commentaries on the newsprint 
crisis: 
{ In Chicago, the Inland Daily Press As- 
sociation, composed largely of small news- 
papers, berated its big-city brethren: “The 
consumption of large newsprint tonnage by 
metropolitan Sunday newspapers, much of 
the contents of which are of magazine 
rather than of newspaper character, and 
particularly . . . for pre-dated Sunday 
newspapers .. . is a wasteful use of avail- 
able newsprint.” S. E. Thomason, publish- 
er of The Chicago Times and member of 
the Newspaper Industry Advisory Com- 
mittee, backed up the press association in 
a six-page ad in Editor & Publisher. 


q In New York, Hearst’s Journal-Ameri- 
can, largest afternoon paper in the city 
(circulation, more than 640,000) , followed 
The New York Post into the 5-cent price 
field. The reason: increased scarcity and 
cost of newsprint. 


Century of Melancholia 


Birthday congratulations began to ar- 
rive last June. With meticulous courtroom 
accuracy, News of the World announced 
that they were premature. The congratu- 
lators had failed to allow for 58 Sunday 
leap years and were thus thirteen weeks 
off the calendar. Finally, at a modest 
luncheon in Claridge’s on Oct. 1, the Sab- 
bath darling of London’s masses (circula- 
tion, more than 4,000,000, largest in Britain 
and perhaps the largest anywhere) moved 
into its second century. Here is the story 
of this journalistic century plant: 

News of the World can trace its origin 
back beyond 100 years. It is a direct lineal 








wares are sex and felo de se 


descendant of Bell’s Weekly Messenger, 
founded in 1796 by John Bell. A pioneer 
in cheap printing, he was one of the first to 
make advertising play its modern role 
of sustaining a newspaper. His son John 
Browne Bell carried on successfully in 
Bell’s New Weekly Messenger, founded in 
1832, but eleven years later he abandoned 
this and established News of the World. 


Purpte Paces: The first four-page issue 


sold for threepence, reviewed the week’s 
political news, then plunged into its since- 
unchanged formula of luring readers with 
the lurid. A prize yarn in that initial issue 
told of a doctor who drugged a young 
woman patient and “had his way with 
her.” 

Throughout the prim Victorian era, 
News of the World regaled its Cockney 
readers with stories of murders, accidents, 
suicides, divorces, and thefts under such 
heads as: “A Savage Assault,” “Painful 
Fate of a Worcestershire Lady” (she 
drowned) , and “Melancholy Case” (which 
became a cliché with the paper to describe 
wife-beatings, drug addictions, drunken- 
ness, divorces, etc.) . The sheet’s high moral 
overtone and sober appearance lent relish 
to its stories. 


MaFEKING AND Murper: Successors to 
the second Bell permitted the circulation 
of News of the World to fall off sharply. 
Then in 1891 Sir Emsley Carr, Lascelles 
Carr, and Lord Riddell, three noted British 
editors, acquired it. In 50 years they raised 
its circulation from 40,000 weekly to the 
fantastic 4,000,000 plus. They scooped 
the world on the relief of Mafeking in 
the Boer War, splurged crime stories as 
the sheet never had done before, and 
bought a series of articles from a well- 
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THE STRATEGIST: 
“Logistics is the science of military 
transport and supply.” 












THE RAILROAD MANAGER: 


“Logistics is moving a company, &@ 
regiment or a division with their 
materiel wherever the army says.” 






UPPLYING the world’s fastest growing army 
with transportation is one of the many com- 
plex problems that come under the military 
term, “logistics.” In this connection, according 
to Maj. Gen. C. P. Gross, Chief of Transporta- 





THE RAILROAD WORKER: 









mi lin $9086 Se tion, Army Service Forces, “the railways have _ sweat and ’round-the-clock vigilance. 
nee world’s most important trains over more than justified the confidence reposed in Thanks to a closely knit army-navy-railroad 
F ch therailroad onthe army timetable!” them by army men.” set-up, millions of fighting men have been 
scribe - So far in this war, the movement of war traffic moved on schedule. The flow of millions) of 
nken- has been more than four times greater than it was . tons of supplies has been speeded. Delays at 
wae in World War I. And to make this accomplish- ports have been avoided. 
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ment possible, the Office of Defense = What an example of an aroused 
— Transportation, the Army, the Navy WI democracy at work and at war! The 
lation and the Railroads are steadfastly Aiea battle before the battle is fought on 
arply. working shoulder to shoulder, dus /MUIMUZIIIM)  therailroad frontand The Milwaukee 
— ing every hour ef every day. 3 r PAUL Road is proud to be one of America’s _ 
saieell Each step in planning and execut- PACIFIC Railrozds— all United for Victory. 
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, and “Logistics to me means pack up 
 well- and pull out on the double. And 
believe me we go places fast.” 








SERVING THE SERVICES AND YOU 














ing a mass military move.on the railroads is 
worked out with such straight-line efficiency, 
timing and teamwork that there is complete free- 
dom from delay and confusion. But “behind 
the scenes” it takes “know-how” and toil and 
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For real proof of Don Q’s 
goodness try it in a rum- 
and-soda, without added 
flavors to disguise its su- 
periority. Don Q and soda 
is a favorite year-round 
drink of Puerto Rico, home 
for centuries of fine rums. 








Product of 
DESTILERIA SERRALLES, 


will pass this test 


DON 


Inc, 


Pence, Puerte Rice, U.S. A. 

















Our CHEF 


can work miracles 





but not our room clerks 


| THE magicians in the kitchen 
can always whip up extra food. 
But the Front Desk men can’t 
create extra rooms when there’s 
unexpected company—as there 
often is these days. We don’t like 
to disappoint anyone... and we 
needn't, if you'll only remember 
to make advance reservations. 
Won'tyou please bearit in mind? 
. A minute to send a letter or tele- 
gram may save youa night’s sleep! 
All rooms have bath, shower, 
circulating ice-water and radio. 


|| Parker House 


BOSTON 
A New England Iustitution 
Glenwood J. Sherrard, Managing Director 
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known journalist named Winston Churchill. 

Sir Emsley’s son, Harry Lascelles Carr, 
and his editor, David Percy Davies, toned 
the sheet down a bit. Its reviews of war 
news are sober and complete. But its basic 
formula remains. It sops up the police 
blotters’ “melancholy cases” of murder, 
rape, perversion, thefts, and felo de se, 
as it loves to call suicides. It prints the 
proverbial astrology columns, advice to 
gardeners, and ration items. But primarily 
Davies invites: “Bright and attractive 
(local) news .stories.” 


Unions and Free Press 


The headline in The New York Herald 
Tribune said: “Union Security Issue on 
Newspapers Is Up.” Over the same Asso- 
ciated Press story from Washington, The 
Times captioned: “Freedom of Press Up 
for WLB Test.” Specifically, the War La- 
bor Board had instructed a dozen pub- 
lishers* and the American Newspaper 
Guild to confine their arguments to this 
question: What, if any, is the relationship 
between the WLB’s union-security policy 
and freedom of the press? 

WLB policy gives the green light to the 
maintenance-of-membership clause in re- 
turn for the wartime pledge of unions to 
forgo strikes as a measure of obtaining de- 
mands. Under it union members must pay 
their dues for the term of the contract or 
forfeit their jobs unless they resign from the 
union within a specified period (usually fif- 
teen days) after the contract goes into ef- 
fect. When the Guild asked extension of this 
principle to the newspaper field, the pub- 
lishers raised the free-press issue. The gist 
of their argument: To give the Guild the 
right to demand dismissal of a member 
not in good standing might affect the ob- 
jectivity of Guild newspapermen. 

But the most unexpected broadside 
against the Guild came not from the pub- 
lishers but from William Green, president 
of the American Federation of Labor. In a 
telegram from Louis Stark, Pulitzer Prize 
labor reporter and former Guildsman, 


* Green authorized Arthur Hays Sulzberger, 


New York Times publisher, to declare for 
him that (1) the AFL got biased treat- 
ment in newspapers because the rival CIO 
controlled the Guild; and (2) “no union of 
newspapermen (not even an AFL one) 
should have the closed shop.” 

Morris Ernst, Guild counsel who de- 
feated the publishers’ challenge of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act before the Su- 
preme Court in 1937, countered that the 
AFL for twenty years has had a closed 
editorial newspaper shop in Scranton, Pa. 
And the publishers, he said, were opposing 
WLB policy with the same “bugaboo of 
freedom of the press” they used against 
child labor, wage and hour laws, and the 
labor act. 





*The Times and The World-Telegram, New 
York; The Press and The News, Cleveland; 
The Washington Star; The Cincinnati Post; 
The St. Louis Globe-Democrat; The Star Jour- 
nal, The Tribune, and The Times, Minneapolis; 


The Harrisburg (Pa.) Patriot; and Time. Inc. © 
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MEDICINE 
Wacs and VD 


Less than one out of every 10,000 
women in this country’s uniformed serv- 
ices has ‘been treated for venereal disease, 
the Office of War Information disclosed 
last week. Moreover, an OWI report on 
the health of the armed forces recited: 
“Of some 1,100 Wacs released for disabil- 
ity in a ten-month period, only one was 
discharged because of syphilis and only 
one because of gonorrhea.” By contrast, 
95 out of every 1,000 soldiers who had a 
clean bill-of-health on induction needed 
‘treatment for venereal disease. And, 
as for health in general, the Wacs received 
credit for a record paralleling the “high 
level” maintained by servicemen. 


Public Health and War 


The American Public Health Associa- 
tion held its annual meeting last week in 
New York. Devoted mainly to war topics, 
the 200-odd papers drew 3,000 physicians 
and health workers. Judged by the out-of- 
conference discussions, two of the most 
provocative papers concerned: 


PENICILLIN For Sypuiuis: Since syphilis 
and gonorrhea were recognized as separate 
diseases, the dream of the medical profes- 
sion has been a single drug that would 
cure both simultaneously. Hence, when 
Dr. J. F. Mahoney announced that he 
and his co-workers had found penicillin 
effective against syphilis, the news meant 
more to his listeners than a faster cure for 
just that reason: tests already had proved 
penicillin a cure for gonorrhea. Reporting 
on four early cases of syphilis, treated at 
the United States Marine Hospital at 
Staten Island, N. Y., Dr. Mahoney said 
that within a few weeks after penicillin 
treatment, his patients had had negative 
reactions to the ten most delicate tests for 
syphilis and had showed no sign of relapse 
tour months later. The treatment itself 
lasted only eight days, during which each 
han received a 244-grain (25,000-unit) 
injection of penicillin every four hours, 
day and night. The cost per patient: 
slightly more than $100. 


Tusercutosis Veterans: By July 1942 
he war had produced 800 tubercular vet- 
rans. Commenting on problems incident 
0 caring for such ex-servicemen, Dr. Louis 
- Dublin of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Co. said that tubercular veterans 
of the last war were allowed to leave hos- 
pitals at will and against medical advice. 
onsequently, he noted, few had recovered, 
and there was danger that this poor record 
would be duplicated in the present war 
nless some legislative provision was made 
or enforcing necessary discipline. 


Pale-Face Medicine 


Negroes and other dark-hued people 
have spent uncounted dollars for 
kin whiteners without much avail, but 
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‘In a recent nation-wide poll, more 
dermatologists say they use Mennen 
Lather Shave than any other brand... _ 
one third more than the next leading 
brand! Here are the final poll results: 





AND £ 
8x accounted for the balance 


This clear-cut preference on the part 
of these distinguished physicians is 
real evidence of the superior qual- 
ity of Mennen Lather Shave. When 
buying shave cream for your own use, 
why not be guided by the personal 
choice of America’s highest author- 
ities in care and treatment of the skin. 


A Novel Radio Program 
“Ed Sullivan Entertains” 
CBS Monday nights 
7:15 pm EWT 9:15pm MWT 
6:15 pm CWT 8:15 pm PWT 
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Figure dials for a// 3 factors of 
multiplication were first intro- 
duced to American calculators 
by Marchant over 20 years ago. 


Today, those who know calcu- 
Jators best regard this exclusive 
Marchant feature as essential to 
complete calculator satisfaction. 
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last week the accidental discovery of a 
chemical that turns skins of any color 
white and keeps them so for at. least six 
months was announced by an unimpeach- 
able authority—Dr. Louis C. Schwartz, 
medical director of the United States 
Public Health Service. 


Tue AccipeNnt: Some time ago, work- 
ers in a number of leather-tanning plants 
which employ Negroes and Mexicans as 


‘well as whites complained that their hands 


and arms were being strangely decolor- 
ized; when damage suits were filed, the 
Public Health Service was asked to un- 
ravel the mystery. Upshot of the tedious 
investigation was the disclosure of the 
culprit, a tan powder used to protect the 
workmen’s long rubber gloves from oxida- 
tion. 


Tue Researcu: The anti-oxidant pow- 
der (monobenzyl ether of hydroquinone) 
was given internally to black cats and 
pigs; they lost color until they had faded 
to a light gray. Although it had been de- 
termined that MEH whitened any skin, 
Dr. Schwartz wanted to know just what 
it would do to the human system. When 
an advertisement for Negro volunteers 
brought no answer, the scientist ate two 
tablets himself, without detectable ill ef- 
fects, to prove he believed the chemical is 
noninjurious to both stomachs and skins. 
However, Dr. Schwartz feels that more ex- 
periments must be undertaken before it is 
possible to reach a final verdict on the 
effects of long dosage. ; 


Tue Possinmitirs: If and when the 
Food and Drug Administration has suffi- 
cient data to permit the chemical (its in- 
gredients are common and available) to 
be sold as a skin whitener, something new 
will be added to the race puzzle—Indians, 
Mexicans, and'some straight-featured Ne- 
groes may lose their racial identities. And 
should they care to, whites may be able 
to eradicate unsightly skin blemishes. 
Thus far, however, only one seeker for the 
gold of Midas has asked Dr. Schwartz for 
rights to manufacture the skin bleach, and 
that request was proffered by a Negro 
soldier. 


Nerve Graft 


Nerves cut from the bodies of the dead 
have been grafted to the severed nerves 
of the living for the first time in the United 
States (the miracle previously had been 
reported performed by Russians). The 
technique and three successful cases were 
described last week in the Journal of the 
American Medical Association by Drs. 
R. M. Klemme and N. T. de Rezende of 
St. Louis, and Capt. R. D. Woolsey, medi- 
cal Corps officer. The first case: An 8-year- 
old girl cut her leg deeply near the back 
of the knee. Five months later she still 
lacked sensation in part of the leg, and 
could not walk normally. A graft opera- 
tion. employing a segment of a cadaver 
nerve was performed. The child now tap 
dances, skips, and runs normally. 





RADIO 


The Case of Perry Mason 


Perry Mason, the shrewdest lawyer. 
detective in mystery history, was sitting 
in his office (CBS studio 3) arguing with 
his secretary Della Street, when the door 
opened and in walked a young lady named 
Pauline Starr. She had just been disin- 
herited in favor of her stepbrother, who 
wouldn’t even let her in the house to pick 
up her personal belongings. She was newly 
married, and her husband’s family thought 
she was a gold digger. Moreover (she 
didn’t know this yet) she was going to be 





Gardner irked D.A.’s by proxy 


accused of getting up out of bed at night, 
walking next door in her pajamas, and 
murdering her husband’s former fiancée. 

Thus begins The Case of the Unwanted 
Wife, the first venture into radio of Perry 
Mason and his 54-year-old author, Erle 
Stanley Gardner. To get this new variation 
of the daytime serial ready for the air by 
this Monday (2:45-3 p.m. EWT) Gardner 
had to find time between writing on his 
latest book and covering the Oakes trial 
in Nassau for the Hearst newspapers to 
prepare 133 pages of original script and 
plot outline, consult with the radio direc 
tor Carlo De Angelo, and help select the 
cast: Bartlett Robinson as Mason, Ger 
trude Warner as Della Street. 


Worp Wexper: But Gardner eased 
through all the chores without even push 
ing himself, From 1933 to. 1938, his quat- 
titative if not qualitative literary peak 
he wrote 1,100,000 words a year, some: 
times averaging 275,000 words a month, 
or the equivalent of a novel every five « 
six days. His record was $25,000 words 1 
one month. And while he was doing this 
he was keeping up a fairly brisk law prac 
tice in Southern California. 

Gardner was a lawyer before he startel 
to write. He was 21 and had two black ey¢ 
when he passed his bar examination, 








Our Back Yard is the Stratosphere 
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25,000 ft. 


THUNDERBOLT’S 
OWN BACK YARD! 


ILITARY airmen know that this is 
the day of specialized planes ...de- 
signed to do specialized jobs. Some planes 
are best for ground-strafing... others for 





medium-level fighting ...and so on. 
REPUBLIC , Our back yard is the stratosphere. The 
0-47 THUNDERBOLT Republic Thunderbolt is built to fight at 
35,000 feet and up. It protects high-flying 
bombers. ‘ 
Powered with a 2,000 horsepower en- 
gine, the Thunderbolt flies at more than 
400 miles an hour. Its turbo-supercharger 
assures greatest efliciency in the rarified 
upper air. 
The stratosphere is the strategic area... 
the ceiling... of today’s global air war. 
Because of the higher speeds it permits 


bf : .-.and its freedom from turbulent weather 
RE PU : ...the stratosphere will be the favored 
oy path of tomorrow’s high-speed transpor- 
” L/ ° f~ tation. Thus, the high-flying Thunderbol 
gh-flying underboilt 

CD 7 


(4 /; k _ anticipates happier things to come. 
= ’ Republic Aviation Corporation 
2 FARMINGDALE OIvIBION 


SPECIALISTS IN HIGH-SPEED AIRCRAFT Farmingdale, New York—Evansville, Indiana 





WE DO MORE WORK 


with less paper.. 





since the boss 
discovered the 


~ NEKOOSA PLAN! 


“It’s amazing—the amount of work that 
so little paper does now—since the day 
our printer explained the Nekoosa Plan 
to the boss.” 

The Nekoosa Plan helps many a busi- 
ness man solve problems of reduced paper 
allotments and get more results from all 
the paper that must be used. 

Key to the Nekoosa Plan is the Ne- 
koosa Bond Plan Book—a portfolio that 
shows how to inject new system, life and 
economy into a wide variety of business 
stationery, forms and printed pieces. 

Your printer will gladly show you how 
the Nekoosa Plan can benefit you right 
now! Make sure you get 100% efficiency 
from the plan your printer recommends 
... print it on Nekoosa Bond, the paper 
that’s pre-tested to make it tops in per- 
formance. Call your printer for proof— 
today! 





FOR AMERICA AT WAR 


War. work calls for tons and tons of 
Nekoosa-Edwards specialty papers. But 
even though we’re turning out all the spe- 
cialty papers the Government asks for, 
top quality remains the guiding principle 
in the making of all Nekoosa Business 
Papers. 
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One of the Pre-Tested Business Papers manufac- 
tured by the Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company, 
PortEdwards, Wisconsin. Companion papers are 
JOHN EDWARDS BOND, NEKOOSA 
MIMEO BOND, NEKOOSA DUPLICA- 
TOR BOND and NEKOOSA LEDGER. 
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day after an amateur prize fight. He start- 
ed writing in 1921, having come suddenly 
broke in San Francisco. His first two 
stories went to the now defunct Snappy 
Stories. The titles: “Nellie’s Naughty 
Nightie” and “The Police in the House.” 
He got $15 apiece. His first major char- 
acter, born in 1923 and written under the 
pen name Charles M. Greene, was Ed 
Jenkins alias the Phantom Crook, about 
whom he has written 160-odd stories in 
Black Mask magazine. The Phantom 
Crook is still alive; only a few weeks ago, 
still in Black Mask, he routed a covey of 
Jap spies out of San Francisco. 


D.A. Barrer: But it was Perry Mason 
who moved Gardner up into the top ranks. 
Into him went all the legal (and extra- 
legal) background the author had picked 
up in his days as a Chinatown lawyer. 
“Sure Mason is tough on D.A.’s,” Gardner 
says, “but they’ve been plenty tough on 
me.” 
Gardner has quit practicing law now and 
has cut down his literary output to four 
or five books a year, including some under 
pen names. But Perry Mason sales con- 
tinue to boom: Last year the 23 books in 
all editions sold about 1,700,000 copies. 
Gardner won’t even guess how much Perry 
has been worth financially. Whatever the 
figure, it’s increased about $50,000 a year 
by the radio program. 





SCIENCE 


Weather Limited 


Among the postwar “now it can be told” 
stories none will be more dramatic than 
the accounts of the duels waged between 
Allied and Axis weather forecasters. It will 
then be reyealed that invasion timetables 
on both sides were set, in a final analysis, 
not by generals but by meteorologists who 
specialized in predicting weather months 
in advance. As a matter of fact, it scarce- 
ly would have been possible to plan a 
global war had there not been a marked 
improvement in long-range forecasting just 
before the conflict began. 3 





Arr Masses AND THE Sun: When air- 
transportation systems realized that their 
operations were being greatly limited by 
lack of accurate weather data, they seized 
upon what was then the new system of 
air-mass analysis developed in Norway. 
This system, instead of basing predictions 
on moving areas of high and low pressure, 
based them on a:study of the interactions 
caused by collisions between contrasting 
masses of air, which are miles thick and 
may extend for hundreds of miles. The 
air-mass system not only extended pre- 
dictions to weeks instead of days but also 
made possible for the first time fairly ac- 
curate predictions of upper-air weather. 

Then, just before the shroud of secrecy 
descended, it was revealed that an en- 
tirely new and extremely revolutionary 
system of long-range forecasting had been 
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Rain Clock: Not a spatter escapes 


~ 


developed at the California Institute of 
Technology. The system involved a study 
of small variations in heat sent earthward 
by the sun and the discovery of some re- 
markable cyclical factors. To what extent 
this technique has been used has not been 
told, but its originator, Dr. Irving P. 
Krick, is now a major and an assistant 


chief of the Army Air Staff. 


New Toots: In addition to introducing 
new forecasting systems so revolutionary 
that meteorology texts must be rewritten, 
the war has witnessed the invention of a 
number of remarkable new instruments 
for weather observers. The latest is the 
pluvio-chronograph, announced last week 
at Pennsylvania State College. For the 
first time, observers now have a device 
which relieves them of their greatest nui- 
sance—trying to keep track of faint pre- 
cipitation and the hour at which it falls, a 
task of the greatest importance in predict- 
ing floods. Dr. Hans Neuberger, Penn 
State geophysicist, solved the problem by 
rigging up an apparatus consisting of a 
phonograph turntable which moves every 
hour to expose. one of 24 smoked-glass 
plates, one for each hour in the day. The 
“rain clock” jis so sensitive that a single 
snowflake or the tiniest rain drop leaves 
a clear “footprint” by disturbing the 
smoke particles._ 


Forecasting For Civinians: Shortly 
after Pearl Harbor, Pacific Coast residents 
found themselves without weather predic- 
tions of any sort, and soon restrictions 
even on day-to-day forecasts were imposed 
on the rest of the country. Why? The 
general explanation was that, because of 
the earth’s rotation, weather tends to 
travel from west to east in the Northern 
Hemisphere at fairly regular speeds. 
Knowing what is happening in the Aleu- 
tian Islands, for example, afforded a clue 
to when a storm would hit the Pacific 
Coast and even when it would strike the 
Middle West. Had the Japs tried to invade 
this country, su¢h information would have 
been vital to their plans. 

Actually, there was something much 
more effective than censorship that with- 
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held weather predictions from the public. 
Before the war, weather data flashed to 
this country from ships, that were far out 
in the Pacific Ocean, gave meteorologists 
the most vital advance information for 
preparation of weather maps. Such reports 
had now vanished. For reporting. ship 
captains learned quickly that submarines 
and planes equipped with direction find- 
ers could detect their whereabouts by 
means of their reports. In short, the ac- 
curacy of forecasts throughout the North- 
ern Hemisphere suffered for a time, and 
the public would not have liked the sort 
of predictions that could have been given 
them. 


RELAXING THE GuaRD: Last week, how- 
ever, Byron Price, Director of Censorship, 
announced: “Until further notice, the 26- 
hour limited forecast formerly given only 
to newspapers can be given to broadcast- 
ing stations.” This meant it had been de- 
cided that American weather was now 
more valuable to the people of the United 
States than to the Axis; also that getting 
the Japs out of the Aleutians had helped 
the average citizen. That the war was still 
on, however, was shown by the fact that 
the former five-day forecasts had not been 
resumed and that no really long-range pre- 
dictions would be given out except in such 
emergencies as hurricanes. 


Electronic Compass 


Two major requirements to be met be- 
fore the short air routes across the polar 
regions can be fully developed are trouble- 
free engines and methods of navigation 
absolutely certain in all types of weather. 
The trouble-free engines virtually have 
been developed. And last week the second 
requirement came very close to realization 
with announcement of a_ revolutionary 
type of compass, called the Gyro. Flux 
Gate Compass, developed by the Bendix 
Aviation Corp. and now in such produc- 
tion that the War Department permitted 
a description of what it does. 

Gyro Flux, through a complicated elec- 
tronic system, plucks minute waves out 
of the earth’s magnetic field. It translates 
them into electrical impulses which in turn 
guide the needles read by pilot and navi- 
gator. There is no magnetic needle to 
necessitate the corrections that must con- 
stantly be-made in reading the older and 
standard type of compasses. The principle 
is so new that, although the enemy has 
captured such a compass, there is little 
fear that even German ingenuity can solve 
the problems it involves or manufacture 
the apparatus in time to use it in this war. 

The particular significance of the com- 
pass for transpolar flight: Older types of 
magnetic-needle compasses cease to func- 
tion within 20 degrees (1,200 miles) of the 
magnetic North Pole. This compass op- 
erates to within 3 or 4 degrees (180 to 240 
miles). Speedy postwar transports can, 
when necessary, hop through this blind 
compass area at such speed as to make 
their lost period of no importance to pilots 
and navigators. 
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Honing shared in converting yesterday's 


“PRIDE OF THE FLEET’ into the MODERN 
ECONOMICAL TRUCK CARRIER 





























Yesterday—Called “slave ships”, yesterday's trucks were hard to drive, costly to 
operate, and required almost constant service. But they inaugurated a new era in 


highway transportation and distribution of goods. Grinding—an early process of 
controlled abrading—made them possible. 


Today—The powerful modern carrier has higher speed, maximum economy, 
long periods between overhauls, easy maintenance, a high pay-load factor. 
HONING, the modern, controlled abrading process, helped achieve this mechani- 
cal triumph. 


Tomorrow —Today’s tough military service and maintenance will be pros 
jected rapidly into commercial and industrial use. The 
competitive movement of bulk-weight shipments will 
require greater and greater operating efficiency. 





In the mechanical refinements to come, HONE 
ABRADING processes developed by Micromatic 
will be ready to play a most important part. 
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Into the future: Mr. and Mrs. Stagg 
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| The Stagg at Eve’ 


The gridiron doctors at the University 
of Chicago gave up on a septuagenarian 
ten years ago. Today football has been 


buried at Chicago, but the coach who was — 


too old then is, at 81, the livest coach on 
the West Coast. 

Amos Alonzo Stagg had spent a lifetime 
in football. He witnessed his first game in 
1883, starred at Yale in the late ’80s, and 
coached at Chicago for 41 seasons. Walter 
Eckersall and Fritz Crisler were his stu- 
dents. But for all that, Stagg felt he had 
another fifteen years of football in him. So 
he accepted the offer of Dr. Tully C. 
Knoles, noted historian and college presi- 
dent, to coach at the College of the Pacific, 
in Stockton, Calif., and thought no more 
of national coaching honors. 


FLANKER Formation: This second year 
of the. war, it’s another story. The Navy 
V-12 program brought Stagg players from 
a dozen Coast colleges. Using his “flanker 
formation”—an unbalanced line with the 
strong-side end far out and a flanker back 
lined up behind him—the predominantly 
Marine team outflanked Alameda Coast 
Guard 14-7, and then trimmed three bigger 
football teams, St. Mary’s Navy Pre-Flight 
13-7, UCLA 19-7, and California 12-6. 

The St. Mary’s defeat, in particular, 
was a wartime gridirony. For Stagg starts 
an all-St. Mary’s backfield. The star of the 
team is the euphonic Johnny (Presto) 
Podesto of Modesto, Calif., a former St. 
Mary’s passer. Stagg-tailored into a triple- 
threat man, Podesto has been the scourge 
of Pacific opponents. Last Saturday, for 
instance, the ex-art major ran for one 
touchdown, passed to Jack Hurley, who 
ran for another, and toed two extra points. . 
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The Pacific Tigers, 5-1 underdogs, upset 
Del Monte Navy Pre-Flight 16-7 for their 
fifth straight victory. Del Monte had such 
“name” players as Paul Christman from 
Missouri, Len Eshmont of Fordham, and 
Parker Hall of Old Miss. 


Scrirt Girt, 69: Stella Stagg takes all 
notes at practice games. At 69, she too is 
young and her husband’s “right-hand 
man.” Another distaff incidental: the 


' civilian student body is now all female. 


Termination of an Annunciator 


Once upon a time the art of pugilistic 
elocution, or fight announcing, was a per- 
formance of brute vocal strength. Without 
a microphone, Joe Humphreys, champion 
of the forthright delivery, bellowed his an- 
nouncements: “May the best man win!” 

This method was radically changed in 
1936 when the great Joe lost the final de- 
cision, and Harry Balogh of New York 
City succeeded to the title of “The Verse 
of Boxing,” aided by amplifiers and the 
jingling pockets of Promoter Mike Jacobs. 

An ex-fighter, Balogh began announcing 
professionally 22 years ago. After an in- 
troduction of Johnny Dundee, he was told: 
“Kid, you’re in, Run across the street and 
get a lemon and suck on it to get your 
pipes oiled up.” Uncounted lemons thus 
were processed; moreover, Balogh had 
definite ideas, thoughts, and plans about 
his singular racket. He also had words: 

“Ladies and gentlemen, a very 0d 
evening to you, and may I take this op- 
portunity to wish each and every one of 
you a thoroughly enjoyable evening. At 
this time, I beg leave to trespass on your 
time and good nature to the extent .of 
asking your forbearance while I make a 
few announcements requested by the 
management. Silence please. Quiet please. 
I crave your indulgence for just a mo- 
ment.” 


Surrs to Suit: Immaculately and 
even nattily dressed, the announcer chose 
a conservative dark suit for small 
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Harry Balogh, “ex-verse” of boxing 
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We can tell you what it will do . . . but that’s all! It will help to make it possible for a 
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clubs, a dinner jacket 
for Madison Square Gar- 
den, and a white tuxedo 
coat for outdoor New 
York jobs. His oiled 
black hair, sad face, and 
black tie formed his 
trademark, his. personal 
stamp, and the unalter- 
able aspects of his indi- 
viduality, so to speak. 
He was once kissed on 
both blue jowls by Milo 
Theodorescu for pro- 
nouncing the fighter’s 
name in the best mock- 
Rumanian manner. Latin 
fans in Harlem fervent- 
ly appreciated his lin- 
guistic grasp of Spanish: 
“Silencio por favor,” and 
“Mucho Gracias.” Mas- 
tery of other tongues, 
however, was a minor 
facet in the linguistic 
gem that was Balogh. 
He would “beseech” his 
audience to “applaud a 
good ovation,” or “dis- 
play no prejudism.” He 
once introduced Tony 
Canzoneri as “a former 
native of New York.” 
Studiously avoiding all 
clichés not his own, Ba- 


with: “May the better 
man emerge victorious.” 

The peak, pinnacle, 
and apex of his career 
came three years ago 
when Max Baer slaugh- 
tered Tony Galento. “Is 
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Oh Kay! “Hey, Butch, who wuz dat goil I seen 
ya wid?” “Dat wuz no goil, dat wuz my coach.” 
And it was his coach—Kay O’Connell—who sent 
9-year-old Rowland Hutchinson of Monoa into the 
small-fry' football fray between two Philadelphia 
grammar-school teams Oct. 12. Coach O’Connell 
of Monoa employed a secret system from her 
beautiful blond head against Oakmont. The score? 
Monoa lost, 20-11. 





Willie Doakes in the 

crowd?” asked Balogh. “If so, Willie, this is 
to notify you that your mother has been 
stricken seriously ill. So be a good sport, 
Willie, and go out and call her up. Then 
come back and enjoy the fights.” 


Tue Sap Enp: But all satisfactory cir- 
cumstances arrive at a conclusion. A fort- 
night ago, Balogh was missing from the 
Garden, and George Kobb, in business 
suit and plain English, was in his place. 
Last week, the inner sanctum of the 
Twentieth Century Sporting Club (Mike 
Jacobs, Inc.) reported that Balogh had 
been fired. Reason: Harry wanted a week- 
ly salary instead of piece work. 

By telephone, Balogh declined to grant 
interviews: “I don’t want to be rude, but 
what will you pay me?” But as Dan 
Parker, Boswell to Balogh’s Johnson and 
sports editor of The New York Daily 
Mirror put it: 

Ah, thou Cicero redundant 

With thy adjectives abundant, 

Which flowed on e’en when the 

galleries would hiss thee, 

Now thy fertile fields he fallow! 

We shall miss thee, Harry Balogh! 

Yes, no matter what we throw, we'll 

always miss thee! 


The Football Parade 


Many cadets withdrew from the pigskin 
march last Saturday to test mental tactics 
on Navy and Marine examinations. Co- 
lumbia probably wished it had a con- 
venient exam on anything but football. 
The tough Army team stormed into Baker 
Field, New York, and twisted the Lion’s 
tail until Columbia -gasped Uncle (Sam). 
The results, by comptometer: Army 52, 
Columbia 0. 

Notre Dame had an equally easy time 
of it with Wisconsin, 50-0. Penn probably 
had the most unusual experience of the 
season: it faced Pfc. John Dudenake, 21, 
of Pocatello, Idaho, on the Lakehurst 
Naval Air Station eleven. Dudenake, train- 
ing to be a parachute rigger, was reported 
killed last year when he was wounded as 
a Marine paratrooper on a South Pacific 
island. But the Red and Blue players 
weren’t awed. They trampled Lakehurst 
into the Franklin Field turf 74-6. 

Other scores: Navy 14, Penn State 6; 
Duke 14, North Carolina 7; S.M.U. 12, Rice 
0; Illinois 33, Pittsburgh 25; Texas A. & M. 
18, T.C.U.0; California 13, UCLA 0; Texas 
$4, Arkansas 0; Iowa State 27, Nebraska 6; 
Minnesota 15, Camp Grant 7. 
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Winthrop Windfall 


The Fogg Museum at Harvard Uni- 
versity has trained the majority of the 
nation’s museum directors. Until last 
week its own small art collection was 
good, but not outstanding. Then the Fogg 
announced the greatest piece of good for- 
tune ever to befall an American univer- 
sity museum. By bequest it received the 
collection of Grenville L. Winthrop, Har- 
vard °86, direct descendant of the first 
governor of Massachusetts Bay Colony, 
and one of the few great connoisseurs in 
American .art history. The gift doubled 
the Fogg’s collection and gave it an im- 

nce which, in special fields, is un- 
rivaled even by the great museums abroad. 


Tae Coiiection: Winthrop died last 
January at the age of 79. Of the 4,000 
objects he had by then amassed, there 
was not a single dud. While other collec- 
tors of the time were building up showy 
groups of masterpieces, Winthrop was 
trying to fill in the empty spaces. In the 
neglected field of drawings, he concen- 
trated on the nineteenth century and cov- 
ered it completely, including the relative- 
ly unknown artists as well as David and 
Delacroix. His group of Ingres drawings 
is the finest outside the Louvre. 

From drawings he turned to sculpture, 
furniture, and porcelains; from Europe to 
China, Persia, and Mexico. He bought 
Assyrian, Egyptian, Mayan, and Aztec 
pieces in the days when only-the archaeol- 
ogists looked at them. His collection of 
prehistoric Chinese tomb jades is un- 
rivaled. And he got a few paintings which 
are picture-postcard famous: David’s 
“Napoleon,” Watts’ “Sir Galahad,” and 
the Duplessis “Portrait of Benjamin 
Franklin,” and a group of American por- 
traits from Stuart to Eakins, among them 
the Peale “Portrait of General Washing- 
ton. In the bequest, Winthrop made only 
one stipulation: that none of his master- 
pieces should ever be loaned. 


_ Tae Connorsseur: The relative obscur- 
ity of Winthrop’s collection was due to 
the fact that he loathed publicity, especial- 
ly after one big dose nineteen years ago 
when his two daughters eloped—one with 
the chauffeur, the other with an electri- 
cian’s helper. A slender man with a Van 
Dyke beard and twinkling eyes, Winthrop 
almost never went out, partly because he 
was a vegetarian and liked to eat at 
home, and partly because he preferred 
spending his evenings with his treasures. 
Even they were brought to him for selec- 
ton, chiefly by his art adviser and friend, 
the dealer Martin Birnbaum. And though 
Winthrop’s summer estate in Lenox, Mass., 
won a medal for landscaping, it never 
grew a flower. -Winthrop preferred what 
he called “living flowers”: brightly col- 
ored pheasants which fluttered after him 
as he walked about the chaste and somber 
grounds. 
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EDUCATION 
Chinese Columbia 


In a small auditorium usually reserved 
for foreign press conferences in the bomb- 
proof Ministry of Information at Chung- 
king, a cluster of eager young Chinese 
students last week greeted their khaki-clad 
American instructors. Thirty-five men and 
six women, they made up the first class in 
the new graduate school of journalism 
sponsored jointly by the Central Political 
Institute and Columbia University. 

Some of the students already were work- 
ing newspapermen, among them reporters 
for the official Central News Agency. Some 
came straight from college. All had been 
chosen after stiff examinations from 200 
English-speaking applicants who wanted 
to Jearn more about American newspaper- 
ing. 

For equipment, the 41 had to share nine 
typewriters—a commodity so rare in block- 
aded China that they sell for $1,200 each, 
when available. The students’ first assign- 
ment was to write a 500-word news story, 
and the results, according to American 
newspapermen in Chungking, showed “evi- 
dence of a command of English, but lack 
of knowledge of news technique.” 

It was with the idea of teaching Chinese 
reporters the American “technique” that 
China’s Vice Minister of Information, Dr. 
Hollington K. Tong, had approached Dean 
Carl W. Ackerman of the Columbia Gradu- 
ate School of Journalism last fall, when 
the Chinese official came to New York with 
Mme. Chiang Kai-shek. Tong had been 
a fellow graduate with Ackerman from 
Columbia’s first journalism class in 1913, 
and the present dean warmly accepted the 
idea. In seven months’ time Ackerman 
had raised the $75,000 necessary to pay 
the expenses of the American teachers for 
two years. China will pay the rest. 

Heading the faculty is Prof. Harold 
Livingston Cross of Columbia, for 25 years 
general counsel for The New York Tribune 
and Herald Tribune. He has three assis- 
tants now in Chungking and four more on 
the way. Courses will include study of 
American journalism, reporting, editing, 
feature writing, news broadcasting, and 
news photography. After a while, Dr. Tong, 
director of the new school, plans to have 
the students run their own newspaper and 
eventually to set up branches in provincial 
capitals. 


Authentic Liar 


Beneath # modified 10-gallon hat, a 
weather-beaten 55-year-old Texas cowhand 
ambled into placid Cambridge, England, a 
fortnight ago. In a drawl as surely Lone 
Star as the rest of him, he inquired as to 
the whereabouts of Emmanuel College. 
Once there, J. Frank Dobie informed the 
curious who had not yet heard the tidings 
of his coming that he would be in residence 
for a year. His object: to tell his students, 
consisting chiefly of RAF and Royal Navy 


boys from the whole university, what he 
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calls “authentic lies.”* More formally, 
America’s leading authority on the folk- 
lore of the Southwestern United States 
will occupy the recently established chair 
of American history at Cambridge. 

Since the idea behind the Cambridge 
post is to give the British a taste of the 
flavorful background of modern America, 
Dobie is ideally fitted for the job. Born 
and brought up on a ranch, Dobie, who is 
known everywhere at home as “Pancho” 
(which means Frank), is as rugged as the 
brush country he loves and as volcanic as 
the, tequila that a border cowboy drinks 
on Saturday nights. After becoming a full 
professor of English in 1933 at the Uni- 








A Reb at Cambridge: J. Frank Dobie 


\ 


versity of Texas on nothing more than a 
master’s degree (which he was amazed to 
get), he continued to spend his off hours 
traveling by mule or horseback through 





the mesquite. At campfires and in chuck But t 

wagons he talked to enough natives to pick 

up material for some 30 books. One of mine; 

these, “Coronado’s Children,” won the 

Literary Guild award. and ¢ 
From tHe Heart or It: All this the 

British students will get in the same man- them. 


ner Americans got it at Texas: in windy, 
chatty. yarns that carry the tang of the 
tumblin’ tumbleweed and in ballads of the 
cattle trail sung in the cowpuncher’s bari- 
tone wail. But they'll also get a brash, 
blue-eyed scrapper. Recently Dobie said 
of the Texas lieutenant governor: “When 
I get ready to explain [to the English] 
homemade Fascism in America, I can take 
my example from the state capitol of 
Texas. A politician like John Lee Smith is 
what I mean by a homemade Fascist.” (To 





*An authentic liar, according to Dobie, is 
one who “knows what he is lying about, knows 
that his listeners, unless they are tenderfeet or 
greenhorns, know also, and hence makes 10 
pretense of fooling either himself or them.”, 





























Brrumnovs coal is America’s 
No. 1 source of power and heat, so you 
can easily see how important it is to our 


successful conduct of the war. 


You may be surprised to know that coal 
develops more power— pulls more trains 
—warms more homes—turns more wheels 
—generates more light than any other 


fuel, and does it at lower cost. 


But the men who own and operate the 
mines are keenly aware of these facts— 


and of the responsibilities that go with 
them. . 


That is why, during the lean years of the 


thirties, they dug down in their pockets 


pnerey NO,] 


to launch a modernization program. 


Thanks to that job, more coal was pro- 
duced in 1942 than ever before in history, 
despite the loss of some 70,000 trained 
workers to the armed forces and other 


war plants. 


And again in the first 7 months of 1943, 
America’s bituminous coal industry man- 
aged to beat all previous records for a 
like period. 


Make no mistake about it, the men who 
made these records are working shoulder 
to shoulder with all American industry, 
keenly aware of their obligations as citi- 
zens, as employers, and as suppliers om 
the fuel that is ««public energy No. 1.’ 


BACK THE ATTACK ¢ WITH WAR BONDS 


Brroyynous COAL 


60 East 42nd Street 


New York 17, N.Y. 


Boy’s Town Honor Roll: Gerald Salleng, Japanese prisoner; Earl Tharp, bomber gunner lost in Africa; Wesley 








Haggard, Guadalcanal hero; George Thompson, killed aboard the U.S.S. Oklahoma at Pearl Harbor 





Acme 
Father Flanagan knew they were OK 


which Smith retorted: “The shipping 
space Dobie occupies on his flight across 
could be used to better advantage by ship- 
ping our hungry English Allies some good 
Texas beefsteak.”) Another time, Dobie 
called the new 27-story, $2,750,000 main 
building of the University of Texas “a 
toothpick in a pie” and refused to take 
office space in it. He cracked: “All the 
offices look like steam lockers in a Jaun- 
dry.” 


College? 


The most shocking discovery that one 
company of American military police made 
in Italy a fortnight ago was that the Uni- 
versity of Naples, their temporary quar- 
ters, didn’t even have a campus, to say 
nothing of a football stadium. “I don’t see 
how they lived,” said Pvt. Wilbur Weisel 
of the Bronx, N. Y 
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Father Flanagan’s Fighters 


Except for the humanitarianism of a 
single man, most of a certain group of 400 
young Americans probably would be wear- 
ing the dismal, ill-fitting clothes of the 
conyict. As it is, they are clad instead in 
the uniforms of the United States armed 
forces. By last week approximately 100 of 
them were on the fighting fronts, - three 
had won the Silver Star medal, and a 
fourth had been posthumously awarded 
the Distinguished Service Cross for hero- 
ism. Ten others had been reported killed 
in action. 


To the Rt. Rev. Mgr. Edward Joseph 
Flanagan, now 57, this record proves his 
lifelong creed that “there is no such thing 
as a bad boy.” Starting in‘1917, he began 
snatching kids from the gutter, taking 
them to Boys Town, Neb.—a community 
he had built especially for them—and by 
the simple expedient of treating them like 
human beings rapidly transformed them 
from top-notch gangster material to -fol- 
lowers of the straight and narrow. So suc- 
cessfully has he ironed out the wrinkles in 
some 5,000 socially maladjusted boys that 
his unique settlement has been the subject 
of two motion pictures which have helped 
to ied its fame throughout the entire 
world. 


Boy Democracy: One secret of that 
fame is that Father Flanagan’s settlement 
runs on a completely nonsectarian, non- 
racial basis. Of the present population of 
$75, for example, 10 per cent are Negroes; 
in the past there have been many Jewish 
boys. Attending the same schools all the 
way from the lowest grades through high 
school, pupils study under 80 members of 
the Christian Brothers sect and laymen, 
taking either religion or character training 
along with their regular courses. Religion 
itself is not overstressed: Catholics are 
required to go to Mass three times a week; 


a Protestant clergyman on the staff holds 
Services every Sunday and on two week- 
days; Jews are sent into Omaha Friday 
night for Saturday Sabbath services. More- 
over, Father Flanagan has become a kind) 
of oracle for parents who write in for ad- 
vice on how to handle difficult children 
but who would never consider actually 
sending them to Boys Town. 


{ Perhaps Boys Town’s No. 1 war hero ig 
Wesley Burton Haggard, who spent tw 
years there beginning in 1935. As a pharma. 
cist’s mate in the Navy, he landed on 
the beach at Guadalcanal on Aug. 1, 
1942. Some days later Haggard was ad. 
vancing through Jap territory where, in the 
words of his citation, “with utter disregard 
for his personal safety [he] fearlessly faced 
the accurate rifle fire of numerous enemy MI 
snipers to treat the wounds of incapac:- 
tated Marines. Largely as a result of his 
valorous action the lives of several wounded 
were saved.” This act of valor brought hin this 
the Silver Star medal, a personal citation ble 
from Admiral William F. Halsey, and two _ 
pages in Richard Tregaskis’s best-selling ness 
book, “Guadalcanal Diary” (NEwswEEs, 
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As Ye Sow... role 

cent 

On a recent Sunday, William Duncan Lanes 
rolled out of bed bright and early and 

gazed with satisfaction at the smiling sky B 

over his farm on the Isle of Lewis. It was Bune 


the first good day in a week, and he hur 
ried to his reaper. But he had overlooket 
the piety of the good people of Storne 
way, capital of the island, which is in th 
Outer Hebrides off the coast .of Scotland. 
At a solemn protest meeting called ¥ 
the Rev. Kenneth Macrae, minister 4 
Stornoway’s Free Church, several hundré 
irate citizens declared: “Having 
reaper in operation on the Sabbath, caus 
ing amazement and vexation, [was] a caF 
lous disregard of the Christian conscient 
of this community.” The farmer took |! 
disgrace to R. S. Hudson, British Minista 
of Agriculture. He had reaped, he said 
so the people mizht eat. 


C 


than Mi 
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MEET Se Lown. MEZZO MAGNIFICENT OF THE “MET” 


Fortune smiled when Risé Stevens was born. Not only does 
this world-famous Metropolitan star possess beauty and remark- 
able dramatic gifts—but the rare flexibility, the warmth and rich- 
ness, the vital freshness of her voice make her one of the fruly 
great mezzo-sopranos of our time. 


Young in years, she nevertheless brings to the great operatic 
toles a depth of feeling and understanding which is magnifi- 
cently mature. The eloquence of her singing is completely cap- 
turedon the Sensitone-Surface of Columbia Masterworks Records. 

Hear her as Carmen, singing the Habanera (71192-p). As 
Leonora, in O Mio Fernando, from “La Favorita” (71440-p). 


As Orpheus, mourning for Eurydice, in Che Fard Senza Euridice 
(71365-p). Superb performances—brilliantly recorded! 

Like so many great artists, Risé Stevens now records exclu- 
sively on Columbia Masterworks. These records are laminated— 
pressed in layers, with surfaces of highly sensitized materials. 
The Sensitone-Surface, exclusive with Columbia, makes possible 
far truer tone and amazing freedom from needle noise. 

Columbia brings you Risé Stevens and other famous artists 
... Nathan Milstein . . . Salvatore Baccaloni . . . John Barbirolli 
... Rudolf Serkin. Great music by the world’s great artists is 
faithfully yours on Columbia Masterworks Records! 





COLUMBIA MiiGuoske RECORDS 


Trade Marks ‘‘Columbia,”’ ‘‘ Masterworks’ and @® Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. Prices shown are exclusive of taxes Columbia Recording Corporation @® A Subsidiary of Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc. 


on 


Salvatore Baccaloni, basso buffo: 
Udite, Udite,O Rustici, from Donizetti’s 
“L’Elisir d’Amore.” 71383-D . $1.00 


than Milstein, violinist: Bruch’s 
at Concerto No. 1 in G Minor. 
M-MM-517 $3.50 


John Barbirolli, conducting the Phil.- 
Sym. Orch. of N. Y.: Rimsky-Korsakov’s 
Capriccio Espagnol. Set x-Mx-185, $2.50 


Rudolf Serkin, pianist: Beethoven’s 
Sonata No. 14 in C-Sharp Minor (“‘Moon- 
light”). Set x-mx-237 $2.50 





NEWS' 


Spadework for Victory a 


Bchind today’s spectacular military success is a story of i 4 The ( 
vision and daring that goes back to 1941 . . . to the first ee & “The 
high-silica bauxite dug from Arkansas mines for Reynolds Fs, ° dress pc 
plants. For that shovelful of bright earth foretold a great “a of Welli 


. . . V 
new source of aluminum for America . . . a domestic source, gi 





immune to the threat of U-boats, unrestricted in quantity, 1 disap 
demanding only the right kind of plant facilities to supply has lavi 
the largest and strongest air fleets ever dreamed of. , — 
Reynolds built that kind of plant. Completed in the world- wear nt 
record time of five months and twenty-nine days, it is still 
the only plant in the country where bauxite comes in at one 
end and aluminum sheet rolls Out the other. What is more, 
that plant was deliberately planned to process bauxite from 
good old American soil. This, long before Pearl Harbor... 
may aptly be called ‘‘Spadework for Victory.” 
But Reynolds does not rest upon past laurels. Reynolds 
takes the lead in prefabricating airplane parts at the alumi- 
num source. Reynolds metallurgists look ahead for new 
aluminum alloys that will give even greater striking power 
to Allied airmadas. And Reynolds original skill, as the 
world’s largest roller of aluminum foi!, promises still further 
triumphs in the light-metal age of tomorrow. 
The march is on . . . toward Leadership in Aluminum, 


é 


Actual color photograph of domestic 
bauxite ore from Reynolds’ own mines, 


REYNOLDS METALS COMPANY GENERAL OFFICES - RICHMOND, VA.- 38 PLANTS IN 13 STATES | AMERICA’S NEW SOURCE OF ALUMINUM 
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BOOKS 
The Conquering Tory’ 


“The Duke,” Richard Aldington’s full- 
dress portrait, with medals, of the Duke 





of Wellington, is an attempt to humanize . 
hero who, in the 91 years since his death, 


turned to stone. As such, the book is 
, disappointment. Although the author 
has lavished a great deal of effort on his 
roject and has kept the tone of his 
sriting light and sarcastically playful in the 
mow-fashionable historical style, the pic- 


This was Wellington at Waterloo, ‘but he had a stuffier side 


ure of the great duke emerges in the end 
pretty much what it was before—that of 
1 “great man,” arrogant, punctilious, un- 
wavering in his sense’ of duty, but, even 
with all his faults, unappealing. 

Aldington’s book; however, accomplishes 
uch of value. If not the most thorough 
istory of Wellington’s campaigns, it is a 
most readable one, and the chapters de- 
oted to the Peninsular Wars, in which the 
British general warmed up by defeating 
some of Napoleon’s best marshals before 
aking on the champion himself, are par- 
cularly lively and colorful. The book also 
eminds us that there was a great deal 
more to Wellington than the military hero 


nd vanquisher of the greatest of his age.- 


Famity Foon: Arthur Wellesley was 
vell born, the younger son of a prominent 
Anglo-Irish family, but his start in life 
was inauspicious. As a youth he was con- 
sidered the fool of the family—the “biggest 
ss in Europe,” according to one brother, 
nd a likely bit of gunpowder bait, accord- 
ng to his mother, After an undistinguished 
period of campaigning in Holland and a 
nef skirmish with Irish politics, he went 

to India, where his older brother, who 
bought him his lieutenant colonelcy, was 
overnor General. In India, -Wellesley 
tarned the art of war the hard’ way and 


returned some years later a major general 
with an impressive record of military and 
political triumphs. After another try at a 
political career, he went soldiering again on 
an expedition to Denmark and then, in 
1808, was sent to command a division to 
fight against the French in Spain and 
Portugal. It was in this war, which lasted 
six years, that Wellington (he was made a 
duke at the successful conclusion of the 
Spanish campaigns) won his name as a 
soldier; when the Corsican eagle escaped 
from Elba and rallied his old armies 
around him for one last go at world con- 


. 


Culver 


quest, Wellington was the logical man to 
oppose him. _— 

Wellington’s feat at Waterloo was all 
the more remarkable because of the odds 
against him. To fight Napoleon, England 
gave the duke-a ragtail army of raw 
troops, greatly inferior in numbers—“in- 
famous” was the way the duke angrily 
described it. In Spain, Wellington, who 
never made any pretensions to democracy, 
had ealled his soldiers “the scum of the 
earth”; in Belgium that spring of 1815 
they must have appeared even worse than 


tHat. The author does not go into any 


great detail over the Battle of Waterloo, 
for which restraint he deserves credit, but 
an unusually interesting document in the 
appendix gives a full account of the four 
days’ fighting in the duke’s own words. 


‘Boney’ Beaten: After the second de- 
feat of “Boney,” as the duke always called 
him, Wellington became the first man in 
Europe. At home, he was received hys- 
terically by a people which had lived for 
years in constant dread of an invasion; 
honors, .titles, and riches to. the sum of a 
million pounds were heaped on him, and 
the process of making a man into a Jegend 
was well under way. All his life, the duke 
had had a hankering after politics; now he 
indulged it to the hilt. In the four decades 


107 
from Waterloo to his death, Wellington 
became the apotheosis of Toryism and a 
respected, though generally unloved, sym- 
bol of status quo England. 

Aldington’s handling of the latter years 
is less satisfactory than the first part of 
his book: The author is obviously bowled 
over by his subject, and, though he labors 
hard at humanizizig the duke and attribut- 
ing his reactionary acts and sentiments to 
good old “horse sense,” he is not very con- 
vincing. Where Aldington has succeeded is 
in orienting the duke with his age and (in 
this case, unwittingly) in. reminding us 
that the best soldiers do not often make 
the best statesmen. (THe Duxe. By 
Richard Aldington. 405 pages. Index. 
Viking. $3.75.) 


~ Creeping Crusade 


For the first time in his life Clem Smul- 
let was in jail. He had committed crimes 
before but he hadn’t been caught. The 
locked door broke his shaky nerve. He 
began to talk, to whine, at times almost 
to blubber as he told the sorry story of his 
connection with an American crank move- 
rhent which borrowed its ideals from the 
Nazis and became in time their tool. 

Physically and mentally a runt, Clem 
Smullet was in one respect clever. As a 
press agent he had pulled off some shady 
successes until Hollywood caught on and 


. black-listed him. Then a gentle,. frustrated 
. landlady ignored his rent bill and intro- 


duced him to a secret society in Los An- 
geles called the Crusade. The Crusade 
needed & press agent. Clem needed a job.’ 
Almost at once he spotted the frenzied 
physical-culturist leader, John Christian 
the Power, as a lunatic. That didn’t bother 
Clem, nor did it matter that the Crusade 
turned out to be only a violent attack on 
the Jews. He thought it even funny. 


Litt Ler Funrers: The other leaders, too, 
were nuts. Cleaver, worshipping Hitler 
and dreaming of himself at the head of a 
group of storm troopers in America, stored 
ammunition in the headquarters cellar and 
drilled his “Rangers” on the vacant lots. 
Doc Gribble, the organizer, was in it, like 
Clem, for the money that the followers 
contributed under the spell of Power’s 
hypnotic ranting. Clem didn’t know what 
Kronkhite, the German, was up to until 
the FBI disclosed him as an alien spy. 
Once Clem even got out of the organiza- 
tion because he- was frightened when he. 
learned that his pretty secretary was a 
fake planted by a group of liberal Ameri- 
cans. But he came back. He ran out of 
money, and Gribble took him back jnto 
a new Crusade, more militant, richer, 
with a readier source of money. Smullet 
claimed he couldn’t know it came from 
Germany. 

And then it was Sunday in 1941 and the 
Japs attacked Pearl Harbor. That very 
day the FBI descended, and Clem Smuillet 
was in jail as a traitor, bleating his inno- _ 


cence and telling his story, which is Lewis 


Browne’s novel “See What I Mean?” It is 
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Train yourself to getting envi- 
ous stares when you start smok- 
ing Briggs tobacco. Because its 
delectable fragrance is almost as 
delightful as its taste—and oh, 
brother, that’s luscious! Full- 
bodied and tender, the mellow 
richness of Briggs will make you 
get up earlier so’s you can enjoy — 
it longer each day. Briggs is cask- 
mellowed for years—longer than 
many costly blends—and it’s 
ripe for your pipe and your pleas- 
ure. Try a package today. 


PRODUCT OF. P. LORILLARD COMPANY 
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‘“*‘THE IDEA OF GOD 
AS AFFECTED BY MODERN KNOWLEDGE” 


by Dr. Arthur H. Compton 

and other liberal religious 
literature sent free upon request. 
POST OFFICE MISSION 


Station A-112 WE Woeorcestet, Mass. 








will overwhelm our enemies 
Soved materials handling 
mai 

with ELECTROLIFT, the 

‘noiseless, worm-drive elec- 

tric hoist, will help -accel- 

erate production. 
ELECTROLIFT worm- 


drive electric hoists are built of finest materials 
Sat give years Of dependable and 


reliaBle performance. 


@ Submit your materials handling problems to 


our engineers for 


EvectroLirt, INC. 


30 CHURCH ST. 
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ai NEW YORK, N.Y. 





INCLUDE 
HAWAII. 


in your Post-War Market 
Typical firms we represent: 


Marlin-Rockwell Corp. 
McQuay-Norris Mfg. Co. 


Dayton Rubber Co. 


Diamond T Motor Car Co. 
Even though you are now - 

selling in Hawaii it may be 

advisable to check your 


coverage. 


For interview with com- 
pany executive, write care 
Newsweek, New York 18, 


New York. 


HAWATIN SALES FACTORS. | 
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‘Acme 
Browne: You saw. what he meant Inger 
be “he w 
suffers f 
toward | 


a novel because Clem and Cleaver and 
Power as individuals are fictitious. But-a 
types they are drawn unerringly from the 
Silver Shirts, the Bundists, and the Chris. 
tian Frontists. The moral, which is the 
danger of ignoring the insidious technique 
of these nut formations, is of course not 
new. “Under Cover” by John Roy Carl 
son (Newsweek, July 26) bulges with 
“the most shocking documentary evidenc fj United ‘ 
of fifth-column activities in America. But 
Browne’s book is unique in its effective 
ness. He has blended a.novel of realistic 
characters -with a jolting exposé of Naz 
propaganda methods without impairing 
either. (SEE Wuat I Mean? By Lewis 
Browne. 245 pages. Random House. 


#20.) 
Explaining the Army Ingersol 
























Among newspapermen, Ralph Ingersoll 
has that rare talent, a gift for writing 
primers. While he was active editor of the 
newspaper PM, he went to London during 
the worst part of the blitz and sent bac 
a series of stories which, in the large sen 
were not notably different from those 
other top correspondents but which, in 
other sense, were vastly so. For Ingersoll 
out of enthusiasm and an apparent Be 
ivete, has an instinct for the little de 
the average reader is curious about—suc 
as the exact smell and appearance of & 
building blown to powder by a demolition 
bomb—things many newspapermen 
for granted as part of their audie 
common knowledge. A} 

In his first book since be was inducte™ 
into the Army; Ingersoll, now a captain ® 
the Engineers, brings into play all his gi 
‘for explaining technical matters to the lq 
man. “The Battle Is the Pay-Off” 
ostensibly a record of the author's ep 
riences as a participant in the Tunistl 
campaign, climaxed by a vivid account: 
the fight at Guettar in the Tunisian mo 
tains, in which Ingersoll saw some Dris 
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and bloody action with General Patton’s 
Rangers and Engineers. . re 

Actually, however, the’ book is a primer 
for noncombatants. _ me 

Army ABC: Always an intensely sub- 
jective writer, Ingersoll apparently decided 
that, as most of the Army. had -been 
brand-new to him, its actual workings 
must be even more mysterious to the aver- 
age civilian—a correct supposition. With 
pedagogic zeal, he goes on to tell his reader 
just what this Army is made up of, how 
the supply services operate, what Intelli- 
gence is and ho® it works, what the En- 


gineers do. 

“The strategy and politics of this war,” 
he writes, “have been well reported, and 
the papers aré full of dramatic and moving 

yewitness accounts of heroic action; but 

i most soldiers . . . will agree that the Amer- 

imican public, watching the -war in which it 
is so vitally concerned, is like a young girl 
at her second football game.” 

Ingersoll is no-stylist; his motto might 
be “he who runs may write,” and the book 
suffers from its author’s chronic tendency 
toward overemphasis, especially when he 
gets to scolding the American people on 
their optimism about the war and their 
solicitude for the boys in training camps. 
(They are pampered, says Ingersoll, com- 
pared with how they will fare in the field: 
“If I were to pray for a miracle it just 
might be that every barracks in the 
United States would burn down.”) 

But the author does get across, in a few 
easily assimilated lessons, a concrete idea 
of just how complicated and beautifully 
thought-out our Army is, with its vast 
organization which is necessary to create 
a machine to deliver men, armed and pre- 
pared to meet the enemy, at the little spot 
marked X on a COQ’s field map. (Tue 
BartLe Is toe Pay-Orr. By Capt. Ralph 
Ingersoll. 217 pages. Harcourt, Brace. $2.) 

















Allied armies are never very far behind a re- 
treating foe, in spite of demolished bridges. 
One reason they can maintain such close con- 
tact is the speed with which army engineers 
erect portable bridges capable of carrying 
heavy mobile equipment across shallow 
streams or up to ponton bridges. Wherever 
there’s a stream to be bridged, Michaels 
Trestles are on the job to help hasten a final 
reckoning with the Axis. Bridge trestles are 
only one of several war essentials which today 
engage all of Michaels’ facilities. But, after 
victory, Michaels will return to making scores 
of peacetime needs . . . Bronze Tablets, Doors 
and Grilles; Time-Tight Exhibit Cases; 
MI-CO Parking Meters, and many other 
products of ferrous and non-ferrous metal. 


v The MICHAELS ART BRONZE CO., Inc. 
Pec . ° ~COVINGTON, KENTUCKY . 
Ingersoll was primer-explicit Menvfecturers of meny products In Bronze, Aluminum and ether Motels 











MOVIES 


Soapsuds . . 


Pleading guilty to the soft impeach- 
ment in a foreword, Paramount has fash- 
ioned “True to Life” on the quite 
reasonable premise that life should mirror 
the movies, rather than vice-versa. Un- 
fortunately, what comes out is a sudsy 
reflection of a soap opera and only an in- 
different vehicle for the Mary Martin 
who has made Broadway sit up and take 
notice in “One Touch of Venus” (News- 
WEEK, Oct. 18). : 

Not that “True,to Life” doesn’t-indulge 
in a certain amount of fun at the expense 
of the folksy radio serial by presenting 
Dick Powell and Franchot Tone as the 
highly paid creators of Kitty Farmer, who 
used to sell soap by the carload to the un- 
critical housewife until Kitty grew a little 
tired and blasé. Confronted by an irate 
sponsor, Powell goes out into the bour- 
geois byways of New York City’s suburbia 
and finds a down-to-earth inspiration in 
the person of one Bonnie Porter (Mary 
Martin) who brings him home to a nest 
of simple folk that includes Pop Porter 
(Victor Moore), who invents things; Ma 
(Mabel Paige) , who is pessimistically sure 
the gadgets can’t work; and shiftless Uncle 
Jake (William Demarest), who is just ‘as 
positive he can’t work either. 

Powell stays on as star boarder, -and 
Kitty Farmer, with a cribbed transfusion 
of Porter plasma, miraculously resumes 
her high Crossley rating on the radio. On 
the screen, though; the saga of Bonnie- 
called-Kitty is just another take-it-or- 
leave-it enlivened by an occasional flurry 
of genuinely bright comedy, three passable 
song numbers, and the stalwart work of a 


good cast. 
Lulubelle 


It won't be long now before you can 
arrange a tricky Information Please ques- 
tion based on the screen’s personification 
of war vehicles. 

What was the name of the British de- 
stroyer in “In Which We Serve”? 

‘Answer: H. M.S. Torrin. 

The Flying Fortress of “Air Force”? 

Answer: The Mary Ann. 

And now, the American tank of Colum- 
bia’s current production “Sahara”? 

Answer: The Lulubelle—a 28-ton bag- 
gage with a whim of iron and a heart of 
steel, and in general a worthy addition to 
a celebrated company. 

In this screen play, based on an inci- 
dent from the Soviet film “The Thirteen,” 
the fall of Tobruk strands the Lulubelle 
in a desert full of conquering Nazis. 
Rather than let his beloved Lulubelle fall 
into unkind hands, her commander (Hum- 
phrey Bogart) and his crew (Bruce Ben- 
nett, Dan Duryea) point her snub nose 
in the general direction of the retreating 
Eighth Army and take their chances with 
an uncharted wilderness of sandstorms 
and bone-dry water holes. 













Sahara: H 


By the time Lulubelle caterpillars into 
the deserted caravan station of Bir Acro- 
ma, her passenger list has been augmented 
by three Tommies, a South African, and 
a British medical officer; a Sudanese cor- 
poral (Rex Ingram) and his repentant 
Italian prisoner (J. Carrol Naish), and 
the arrogant pilot of a shattered Messer- 
schmitt. Shortly after the Lulubelle’s men 


. find that Bir Acroma’s well:is a subter- 


ranean trickle that can be milked for 
only a few liquid gallons, they discover 
that a German column, even more des- 
perate in its need of water, is hopefully 
making its way to their oasis. 

The Lulubelle and her assorted demo- 
crats might have made a run for it. In- 
stead they vote to delay the enemy as 
long as possible, first by demanding a 
wholesale surrender of the Nazi hundreds 
in exchange for the water that isn’t there, 
finally by -fighting with the idea that the 


. surviving Nazis will find the well a strictly 


hollow victory. It turns out, of course, 
that the Lulubelle and three men live to 
hear that the British have stood firm at 
Alamein. And while their victory against 
such odds sounds as escapist as boy-meets- 
girl, you couldn’t ask for more convincing 
realism in grim detail. Certainly, as di- 
rected by Zoltan Korda, “Sahara” is one 
of the most stirring, completely satisfy- 
ing battle babies to come out of Holly- 
wood 


Dry SpiasHes: Paced by Humphrey 
Bogart, the all-male cast turns in per- 
formances that do a lot to help credibility 
triumph over wishful thinking; and by 
way of the relief usually rung in like a 
blonde from the blue, “Sahara” tempers 
its toughness with an occasional laugh of 
indigenous humor. The most notable epi- 
sode in the film is that moment when 
Bogart, stripped to the waist, splashes 
luxuriously and ostentatiously in a bucket 
of imaginary water for the psychological 
effect on the parched Nazis who watch 
this desecration with their tongues hang- 
ing out. 





umphrey Bogart exultant, and 


Re 


J. Carrol Naish repentant 





THEATER 












Parlor Game 


This time it isn’t the war. Now, if ever, 
in Broadway’s year of anything goes, is 
the hour for a gay drawing-room comedy. 
“Another Love Story” is drawing-room in 
scene only and gay merely by implication. 
Sex rattles in this suburban New Yor 
salon, of course, with three diverse tn- 
angles competing artlessly for diminishing 
audience interest. But the sad fact is that 
Frederick Lonsdale, past master of the 
polite epigram and author of such amu: 
ing antics as “Aren’t We All?” “Spring 
Cleaning,” and “The Last of Mrs. Chey- 
ney,” returned to Times Square in a dul 
mood with a parlor game hardly worth 
the candle. 

That candle was provided by Lous 
Lotito, who, after 27 years of outside 
looking-in on Broadway as theater usher, 
treasurer, and manager, finally turned 
producer with the financial backing of Jo 
seph P. Kennedy, former United State 
Ambassador to the Court of St. James’s. In 
the matter of cast and appointments, the 
new producer did handsomely by his initial 
offering. Best of all,’ he persuaded Rolané 
Young to mark time as a timid, middle. 
aged banker who expresses his revolt by 
collecting mistresses as another man co 
lects golf clubs and occasionally getting 
himself engaged to several at once. 

But as in last year’s “Ask My Friend 
Sandy,” Young, one of the subtlest come 
dians on the stage, is handicapped by ut- 
inspired material.. Just once in-a while 
Lonsdale gives the banker lines worthy 
his predicament, and Young is as irresist- 
ible as ever. Similarly, Arthur Margetso 
as a philandering artist with an academ 
yen for his ex-wife makes shrewd use % 
occasional bright lines, and Margaret Lin 
say (Hollywood’s latest gift to Broadway) 
is attractive as a confused angle of th 
third and most productive triangle. 
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> Tomorrow; Worthington. and Worthington 
distributors will be supplying flexible and effi- . 
~ cient units in a complete range of sizes for the . 
requirements of business and. industry. 
Worthington Air Conditioning will be of. ever- 
increasing importance in the days to come! » > 
Worthington Pump and Machinery Corporation, 
Harrison; New Jersey. » » District Offices and 
- Repetoanistvees in Principal Cities. ca di 
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All Radiators Get 


Adequate Heat 


You can’t blame distant, cool radiators on 
fuel rationing when the radiators nearer 
to your boiler are scorching hot. But you 
can place the blame on an unbalanced, 
uncontrolled heating system which is 
eating up your supply of rationed fuel. 


Webster Moderator Systems of Steam 
Heating with Webster Radiator Orifices 
assure quick heating-up, full control of 
steam, and balanced distribution of heat 
to every radiator... regardless of its dis- 
tance from the boiler. Overheating, under- 
heating and costly waste of rationed fuel 
are ended. : 


More Heat With Less Fuel 


Webster engineers have discovered 
through surveys of thousands of build- 
ings that seven out of ten large buildings 
in America (many of them less than ten 
years old) can get up to 33% more heat 
from the fuel consumed with the Webster 
Heating Modernization Program. 


Let us show you how to obtain more 
heat with less fuel this winter. We have 
a free booklet containing case studies of 
268 modern steam heating installations. 
Write for “Performance Facts” and com- 
pare the great savings in fuel obtained 
with the Webster Moderator System of 
Steam Heating. 


WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N. J. 
Pioneers of the Vacuum System of Steam Heati 
Representatives in principal Cities : : Est. 1888 





Shewn above is the small Control Cabinet of a 

Webster EH-10 Moderator System; central heat con- 

trol of the pulsating flow type. It can be used to 

automatically operare a motorized valve in steam 

— or directly control burner or stoker of your 
iler, ~ 
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Don’t Call Them Vandals 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Ie isn’t fair to call the Nazis van- 
dals. It just isn’t fair to the Vandals. 


For centuries the world has done those - 


barbarians a great wrong. From all ac- 
counts, they were a simple lot—a bunch 
of hicks who wandered into the china 
shop of civilization, pawed over some 
highly breakable things in awe and 
admiration, accidentally broke a few 
and were later themselves broken up 
and absorbed by the Western countries 
into which they came. They were by 
origin Germanic. Their sack of Rome 
in 455 was not ferocious. Pope Leo 
received their leader, Genseric, more 
or less peacefully. 

Compare this with the sack of Naples. 
The Nazis thoroughly soaked with gaso- 
line the books and buildings of the 
library of the Royal Society, the build- 
ings of the University of Naples, the 
third oldest in the world, and applied 
fire and grenades. The fury of their at- 
tack upon the precious monuments of 
Rome is not yet known. These Nazis 
are, remember, a disciplined army drawn 
from one of the most literate nations in 
the world. 

In 1527, 1,100 years after Genseric, 
Germans again visited Rome. They had 
made progress in brutality. According 
to the Cambridge Modern History, they 
“rejoiced to burn and to defile what all 
the world had adored. Churches were 
desecrated, women, even the religious, 
violated, ambassadors pillaged, cardi- 
nals put to ransom, ecclesiastical digni- 
taries and ceremonies made a mockery, 
and the soldiers fought among them- 
selves for the spoil.” 

Pope Clement VII, a member of the 
Medici clan, refused the. “protection” of 
the invaders, donned his robes, mounted 
his throne and prepared to meet his 
fate. The fury passed, and he survived. 

In the face of this history, can Hitler 
really believe that Pius XII, an abler 
and more widely experienced man than 
Clement, will flinch? Pius is no-stranger 
to Germans. Some 30,000,000 German 
Catholics know ‘of his courage and 
superlative diplomacy in Germany dur- 
ing and after the last war. He has faced 
German guns before. His role in this 
emergency is to confront Hitler with 
the most serious crisis of the Fiihrer’s 
black career. If harm comes to ‘the 
Pope, if he is removed by force—and 
force would be necessary—the loyalty 
of 30,000,000 German Catholics may 
explode in wrath. 


But the desecration of Rome and 
other great centers of artistic, intel- 
lectual and religious interest is inevit- 
able, since war is war and Hitler. has 
chosen to make Italy a battleground. 
With money, some restoration is possi- 
ble, though no one can ever really re- 
construct the : 

The calculated and deliberate de- 
struction of precious things by the 
Nazis, however, will enable the United 
Nations to press home to Germans and 
Germanic satellites the singular. nature 
of the Nazi party. It has had no parallel 
in history. 


Destruction of cultural monuments 
in the past has had four forms. First, 
the inevitable wreeking which is’ not 
calculated. Next, the thoughtless sou- 


_ venir hunting which is characteristic of 


all soldiers of all nations. Then, the 
theft of valuable objects. Finally, the 
calculated destruction of symbols of a 
hated religion or culture. 

The theft of treasure can be rectified, 
to some degree, after a war. But the 
calculated erasure of religious and. cul- 
tural symbols is another cup of tea. 
Modern research: shows that even the 
most flagrant historic examples of that 
sort of thing have been less willful than 
tradition has indicated. Titus wanted to 
save the Temple in Jerusalem, but a 


soldier with a firebrand frustrated his 


caution. The Arabs.used the Alexan- 
drian library to heat their bath water, 
but most of its treasures had been 
scattered long before the Arabs came. 
The Turks destroyed churches, but 
the wrecking of the Parthenon was the 
result of its stupid use as a powder 
magazine. ; 

The Nazi terror, on the other hand, 
is a deliberate extension of Goebbels’s 
prewar book-burning. The Nazis believe 
they have a creed and a culture to sup- 











plant all others. In the insane pattern adh 
of zealotry, they think that means ae 
destroying the symbols of their enemies. at 
Their present barbaric behavior shrieks 
that this war is more than‘a clash of , 
nations: It is a religious and cultural isn 
struggle as well. po: 
Bear in mind, as this sack of Rome hes 
proceeds, the progression of the Ger- 
manic conquerors from 453 to 1527 to - 
1948. Which is not to conclude that pa 
the veneer of civilization is thin, but 
that civilization has the capacity to d 
create evil as well as good. ' 
a bil 
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Let's keep our 
dollar strong! 


i pengl writhed under runaway 
inflation and printing press money, 
as one result of the last war. For a time, 
our sound American dollar was worth 
a trillion marks there! 


This isn’t Germany, of course—and it 
isn’t ever going to be. But there is the 
possibility of dangerous inflation in the 
fact that our people have a lot more 
money to spend right now than at any 


previous time. 


Americans are earning 125 billion 
dollars this year—and there are only 80 
billion dollars worth of civilian goods 
they can purchase. 


That means 45 billion potentially dan- 


gerous dollars on the loose, if people use 
them to compete with one another for 
scarce merchandise. 


Should there ever be too much heed- 
less spending of that kind, everyone’s 
money would have less and less buying 


power. 


Our government urges us to help pre- 
vent a rise in prices and living costs by 
turning all our extra dollars into protective 
dollars. Let’s use them to pay up our 
taxes—to get out of debt—to buy more 
life insurance—to increase our savings 


bank deposits—and, most important of 


all, to add to our holdings of War Bonds. 

Let’s make everything we have do a 
little longer. Let’s buy only what we 
actually need. Let’s refuse to pay more 
than ceiling prices. Let’s observe all ra- 
tioning programs. Let’s do everything 


we possibly can to keep prices down. 


This advertisement contributed to the 
U. S. Price Stabilization Campaign by 


STUDEBAKER 


Now building Wright Cyclone engines for the 
Boeing Flying Fortress — multiple-drive milita 
trucks—other vital war materiel 








SHARES IN FREEDOM! 


Jack is cagey on finances, 
but that night at Harry Lamb’s 
He informed me—“‘Bill, I’m bullish 
on those Bonds of Uncle Sam’s... 
If they didn’t pay a nickel 
I’d be keen about them still, 
For they’re guaranteeing freedom — 
and there’s nothing else that will!” 


We debated other “issues” 
that are rated pretty high, 
But those Bonds stood out above them 
like a Fortress in the sky— 
For if independence matters, 
as it always has, to Yanks, 
We had better turn our dollars 
into ships and guns and tanks! 


Most PLEASING w the Palate .... ~ » LEAST TAXING w the Jas 


Seagram’s 7 Crown Blended Whiskey. 65% grain neutral spirits. 86.8 Proof. Seagram-Distillers Corporation, Chrysler Building, New York 





